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PREFACE 

series,  inasn  Kh  h        '."'"'  '""""''"•  "^  'h*" 

-iil  be,  f„.  severa  yel  .at  I  5  ^  ''r""''"' 
able  han,Ib„ok  for^n  ,t<r  .n  1  "^T"'' 
leaders    who   have    to  "  ;  L   T    "    f""  ''^ 

great  problems  that  a  resent  ""'1  °"  ''^' 
Canadian  ehurch.  '  ™"^'"°"'    '''t. 

it'  is  on  V    ;^"   ';  ^"'^!^«  '-■■*-"      -And  while 

prescntino- th„  ,.  i  cvirj    tonhdencc   in 

hereto    xp  es     h  T:  *%""-"  '^"''"^■'  •''"^  --hes 
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"  Preface 

for  their  invaluable  service  freely  and  cheerfully 
rendered. 

This  little  book  is  sent  forth  with  the  earnest 
prayer,  that  it  may  be  used  of  God  to  help 
bring  to  a  happy  issue  the  portentous  problems 
of  our  national  life,  on  the  proper  solution  of 
which  depends  the  future  destiny  of  our  beloved 
land. 

W.  R.  McIntosh, 
Elora,  Ont.,  Dec.  i,  iqio  Convener 
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ClIAPTEK    I, 

THE  HOME  MISSION  PROBLEM 

Rev.  E.  D.  McLaren   D  D 

Co.,:.e„er  anU  General  SecreU.ry  Hon.  Mission 

Cominillee  (ir.5.) 

TO  secure  for  truth  and  righteousness  and 
he  fear  of  God  their  proper  place  in 
the  foundations  of  our  country's  life- 
that   ,s   the    Home    Mission    problem      In  V 

ssues,  ,t  IS  the  biggest,  most  serious  problem 
that  confronts  the  nation  and  the  church  to  da" 
Its  Magnitude 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  may  be  inferred 
rem  the  simple  but  tremendousfy  significant 
s  atement,  that  the  Dominion  of  clnada  is 
ah.ost  as  large  as  the  whole  continent  of  Eur  p^ 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  comoara 
.vely  s„a.l  portion  of  it  that  is  thickly  pop'uf 

Mi^iltfiliT  ofThrc^T"""^  '''  «°- 

neia    ot    the    Canadian    church      The 
Western  provinces  alone  are  thirteen  thnes  as 
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large  as  the  combined  area  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales. 

If  conditions  had  remained  as  they  were 
thirty-five  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  provide  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  with  the  public  means  of  grace.  In 
that  event,  there  would  have  been  no  Home 
Mission  problem.  That  problem  is  the  result 
of  the  rapid  development  that  has  been  going 
on  in  Northern  Ontario,  and  in  Western  Canada. 
In  1876,  we  had,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  only 
a  single  Presbytery,  containing  2  self-sustaining 
congregations  and  12  mission  fields.  This 
year  we  have  28  Presbytei-ies,  organized  into 
4  Sjnods,  224  self-sustaining  congregations, 
92  augmented  charges,  and  503  mission  fields  ! 

The  magnitude  of  the  Home  Mission  problem 
is  the  price  that  Canadian  Christians  are  being 
called  upon  to  pa>-  for  the  ^'ratifying  progress 
of  the  country  in  all  material  directions.  The 
number  of  immigrants  to  Canada  in  1907  was 
large  enough  to  make  554  villages,  each  con- 
taining 500  inhabitants.  In  view  of  such  a 
fact,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  church's  financial  burden  which 
the  rapid  development  of  the  country  entails. 
In  the  Western  Section  of  the  church,  extending 
from  Quebec  to  the  Yukon,  there  are  6^ 
mission  fields,  and  177  augmented  charges. 

And  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  We  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  our  country's  growth.  For 
many  years  the  tide  of  immigration  to  Canada 
will  flow  wit.    increasing  volume,  and  the  pres- 
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sure  of  the  Home  Mission  problem  will  be  felt 
with  mereasins  force.  For  ever>-  acre  of  land 
in  the  Northwest  that  has  already  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  there  are  at  least  fifteen 
acres  waiting  to  be  tilled.  Such  is  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Home  Mission  problem. 

Its  Complexity 

The  Home  Mission  task  of  thirty-five  years 
ago  consisted  in  securing  a  limited  number  of 
missionaries,  to  minister  to  small  communities 
of  English  speaking  Presbvterians.  All  the 
mission  fields  were  in  the  older  provinces,  where 
the  position  of  the  church  wa-  universally 
recognized,  and  where  the  people  were  nearly 
all  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 

Widely  diflferent  and  vastly  more  complex 
IS  the  task  of  the  church  to-day. 

I.   There  is  the  question  of  our  heterogeneous 
population.     The  eyes  of  the  world  have  been 
turned     toward     Canada.     Attracted     by     the 
mineral  resources  of  Northern  Ontario    British 
Columbia  and  the  Klondike,  and  by  the  agri- 
cultural   possibilities    of    the    western    prairies 
hundre<is  of  thousan.ls  of  settlers  from  neariy 
every   country   on    the    face   of   the   earth    are 
crowding  in  to  the  newer  districts  of  the  country 
Besides    Germans   and    Danes,    Swedes    and 
Norwegians,     inlanders    and     Icelanders —all 
of  whom  are  our  distant  kinsmen,  understand 
our  institutions  and  share  our  aspirations   and 
Ideals,— we   have,    amongst   our   new   settlers 
Menonites,  Doukhobors,  Hungarians,  Galicians', 
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Bukowinians,  lolos,  Italians  and  Greeks,  Many 
ot  these  people  have  been  brought  up  under 
political,  ecclesiastical  and  economic  conditions 
that  we  can  hardly  realize.  Even  now  the\- 
constitute  a  very  considerable  element  of  the 
citi/eiiship  of  Western  Canada.  There  are 
probably  150,00c  Ruthenian.s  alreadv  in  the 
country,  and  every  year  will  see  tens  of  thousands 
of  additions  to  their  ranks. 

The  Canadian  nationality  of  the  next  century 
will  be  the  product  of  a  blending  of  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  What  the  character  of 
that  product  shall  be,  depends  upon  the  in- 
fluence that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  its 
various  elements  during  this  critical,  formative 
period  in  our  national  history.  Surely  the 
situation  is  grave  enough  to  dispel  all  easy- 
going  self-com.placency,  to  induce  earnest  prayer 
and  to  call  for  strenuous  endeavor.  If  other  and 
higher  considerations  fail  to  move  us,  should 
we  not  be  stirred  to  earnest  effort  by  the  national 
aspect  of  our  Home  Mission  work  ? 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  our  popula- 
tion is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Home  Mi.ssion 
problem. 

2.  There  is  the  question  of  the  non-religious 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  neiv  settlers.  During 
the  pan  five  years  the  immigration  from  the 
United  States  has  amounted  to  314.520.  Many 
of  these  American  settlers  have  been  enthusias- 
tically loyal  in  their  support  of  the  church 
Others,  however,  have  come  from  districts 
where  the  Lord's  house  and  the  Lord's  day  were 
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either    altogether    unknown     or     verv    larirelv 
negiecte-l,  an,l  they  have  brought  n-i  h     hem 
r^^ounce,.   ,n„.rerence   to   a,^  reh^.^s' w!;:,' 

h,  .  :■  -  "'"'■''"'■-^'  '"  »■■'>••  'hat,  wherever 
that  sentmient  prevails,  Home  Mission  work 
;s^nK.de  hoth  .ore  dimeult  for  the  :ZZ^ 

that  s,„r,t  of  rehgmus  m.lifference  can  l,e  over 
come    we  shall  have  in  some  parts  of  Western 

that  hav  been  such  a  source  of  anxietv  and 
gncf  to  the  earnest-m.n.ied  Christians  of  the 
American  Republic.  ^ 

This  peril  is  another  of  the  elements  of  the 
Home  Mission  problem. 

^■nere  is  the  question  of  the  existence  and 
C         T"'^   "^  Morntonum.     In    Southern 

M  r:o:  j""^' ''  TT"' "'  '"^  -  -^'^  '•^--™ 

Orii    ,      r      """"  "'  "^'^  •''''^'"""  Church, 
trom    Utah    have  gradually  been  pushing   out 
eastward    and    westward   and  northward.'unti 
they    have    estab,ishe<l    themselves    in    almost 
every  town  and  village  in  Southwestern  Albert; 

The    outstanding    feature    of    Mormonism    is 
polygamy  ;    and  although  the  Mormons  agreed 
to  abandon  plural  marriages  in  return  fof  th 
granting  of  statehood  to  the  Terr  t  rv  of  Ut  h'^ 

every  one  knows,  not  only  that  the- oWpoU 
gamous    relations    have    not    been    distu  b^ 

but  also  that   the  Mormon  church   has  never 
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disavowed  her  belief  in,  or  her  attachment  to, 
the  principle  of  polygamy. 

The  (letestal)le  teachings  and  the  almost 
mcredible  political  ambitions  of  Mormonism 
place  It  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  make  every 
addition  to  its  working  strength  an  a.kled  peril 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  Dominion. 

There  are  four  Presbyterian  missionaries  (three 
ordamed  and  one  unordained)  ministering  to  the 
Christians  who  live  in  the  Mormon  belt,  and 
ours  is  the  only  church  that  has  taken  up  this 
extremely  important  work. 

The  Canadian  Mormon  colony  is  another 
clement  of  the  Home  Mission  problem. 

4-  There  is  the  qiiesHon  of  open,  flagrant 
ivronn-doinsi.  In  some  places  vice  is  easy  and 
virtue  difficult.  One  hardly  expects  to  find 
moral  conditions  in  mining  and  logging  camps 
as  satisfactory  as  in  well-governed  cities  of 
churcli-jirg  people.  There  may  be  no  sin  in 
the  mining  camps  that  cannot  be  paralleled 
m  the  cities  :  but  there  is  an  open,  brazen-faced 
defiance  about  vice  in  some  of  these  frontier 
places  that  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  it.  In  not  a  few 
communiiies,  the  forces  that  make  for  unclean- 
ness  and  dishonor  are  numerous  and  aggressive 
and  thoroughly  organized. 

Wherever  these  undesirable  moral  conditions 
have  been  done  away  with,  an(i  a  loftier  moral 
standard  has  come  to  prevail,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
personal   influence  and   the  courageous  efforts 
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'  hgh  „  no  easy  vuxUvr.  Kntrcnchtvl  evil 
■s  hard  to  dislo,lj,e.  "  The  wide  open  poL'  ' 
mthp.dn,inis,rationofp.b,i,i,,,':  -^^^^^ 
al«ndoned  only  when  a  n,an  appears  to  de 
"""n.o  u  who  has  won  the  eon  donee  of  he 
c.orn„,.n,ty  hy  his  „,oraI  earnestne  s  s  , 
ch.-.ce.  smeerity  of  purpose  and  ,;eneT  , 
oundncss  of  .udgnu-nt.     Men  of  the  verj  hi^h 

tmns  that  ex.st  m  some  of  our  mission  fields 

^^omen,  too,  are  needcl-large-hearted    con 
secrated  Christian  women-to   'd  th    ^tsLn 
anes  m  .r.proving  the  sanitary  as  well  as  X 
menu  conditions  that  prevail  among  some  o 
our  fore,sn  .mmigrants,   and   to  labor    aT  the 
opportun.ty  may  present  itself,  for  the  r  clam 
at  on  of  other  women,  who  have  gone  far  a  ' ta^- 
As  annua,  n.eeting  in  March  (n;,o)  the  Hom'e 
M,ss.on  Commutee  discussed  this  question  at 
some  length,  decided  to  employ  dealnet^  f 
h.s  work  as  soon  as  the  right  kind  of  women 
were  ava.lable,  and  received  from  the  WonTn" 
Home  M,ss:onary  Society  the  assurance  of      ei 
cordial  cooperation 

Pi.''ce:  r.not'h "  1  °'""  ^--^-'^-"g  in  certain 

5.  There  is  the  question  of  "  down  tcmm  ■' 
^ork  .„  the  larger  cities,  v/ry  raSy  "  he 
o^d  order  ehangeth,  giving  place  to  the  new  ' 
^V^thm  the  last  ten  years  the  "down  town''' 
problem    has    become    acute.     We    have  Tong 
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heard  of  the  existence  in  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain  of  "  slums  "  and  "  foreign  colonics," 
and  "  lapsed  masses,"  and  "  the  submerged 
tenth  "  ;  but  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  that 
in  some  of  our  own  Canadian  cities,  conditions 
are  fast  approximating  those  of  the  old  world. 
The  old  residential  districts  have  been  given 
over  to  commerce  and  manufacture,  or  have 
become  the  squalid  abodes  of  the  very  poor 
or  the  crowded  homes  of  the  foreign  born. 
Churches  are  tempted  to  follow  the  upward 
or  outward  movement  of  their  members  and 
adherents.  Such  a  course  would  be  disastrous, 
for  it  would  leave  the  densely  populated  districts 
of  the  heart  of  the  city  unchurched.  Hut  if 
these  down  town  churches  ire  to  remain  and 
fulfil  their  mission  to  the  igi.orant  and  the  des- 
titute and  the  fallen,  they  must  have  the  prayer- 
ful sympathy  and  financial  assistance  of  the 
church  at  large.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
It  costs  less  to  keep  a  man  going  than  to  set 
him  on  his  feet  again  after  he  has  fallen. 

Such  is  the  complexity  of  the  Home  Mission 
problem. 

Its  Issues 

The  bearings  of  the  Home  Mission  enter- 
prises are  manifold,  and  its  issues  are  vital 
and  far-reaching.  How  numerous  and  how 
important  are  the  interests  that  are  at  stake  ;— 

I.  There  are  the  people  among  whom  and  ok 
whose  behalf  this  work  is  being  prosecuted.  Thf  v 
are  largely  our  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  wheth- 
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er  native-born   or  foreiirn     ,1, 
gospel  of  the  grace  oTg;^  •     \  '"''"''^'   "  "'" 
left  to  struggle    v.th  1      "^^       '^"'  ""^>-  '"  ''" 
-  widespr^^.:;'  ,;^-|-;^^PHt  that  is 

■""nity,    or    to    bat,!      with    th      ?     "' """■ 
forces  that  exist  in    ,  ''cmoralizing 

unaided    by     hi    restr    '• ''"^'  '"'"'"«  """1' 

««-^r    C.„aL.     Z,      he    /      ^;"""''  "'"^'  "^ 
homestobeleftaprev  Lton  "'     "'"^'^ 

relieved  by  the  kn'o  id 7    ^rt^rt'^'.""- 

«^^«'?^x^tz:7^t:hr^-- 

we    cherish    such    brii^ht    nn.-  "  ^"'"'■'^ 

are  our  hopes   tl,  ^J^?T^  J^l 

resources  '    S^relv  nl/  p  '  ""t^^'°P^'^  "^'ural 
ful  of  us  must?  T"'"''^"^''f'°"ght- 

"I  us  must  recognize  that  bicness  ;«  t  . 
synonymous  with  greatness,  and  th  u  th 
Preme  glory  of  a  country  conslts    n\         I"" 
magnitude  of  its  matf.r;Ji      "'"'':  "°'  ■"  the 
the  hicrh    1,  ™atenal  possessions,   but  in 

tne  high  character  of  its  citizenshio      R» 

the  national  potentialities  of  thl      "^'^'"P'^*^'^ 
Home  Missions.  ^  enterprise  of 
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4.  There  is  the  church  which  we  all  love,  and 
whose  best  traditions  have  been  so  splendidly 
maintained  on  the  jirairies,  and  amid  the 
mountains  of  the  West.  Her  own  spiritual  life 
has  been  deepened  as  she  has  toiled  fc  the 
spiritual  wt'  re  of  the  new  settlers.  Could  she 
have  grown  .  spiritual  experience  or  in  practi- 
cal power,  had!'  not  been  fcr  her  wise,  patient, 
self-denying  labors  in  many  a  lonely  place  on 
the  Canadian  frontier — labors  that  have  won  for 
her  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  most 
influential  factor  in  the  moulding  of  the  life 
of  Western  Canada  ?        ' 

Such  are  the  issues  of  the  Home  Mission 
problem. 


The  Situation  in  Brief 

To  un'fy  the  divi  rsc  elements  of  our  national 
life  ;  10  qualify  tor  the  dutic.  of  Christian 
citizenship  the  immigrants  of  inferior  race  ; 
to  overcome  the  destructive  forces  of  vice  that 
prevail  in  somt  localities  and  check  ther.  "npant 
materiiJism  that  a!  ounds  in  all  new  lands  ; 
to  strengthen  the  saiutions  of  morality  in  every 
new  settlement  by  providing  the  settlers  with 
the  public  means  of  grace  ;  in  short,  to  permeate 
our  whole  Canadian  life  with  the  broadening, 
humanizing,  saving  influences  of  evangelical 
Christianity — that  is  the  Home  Mission  problem. 

Are  we  big  enough  for  the  task  to  which  God 
is  calling  us  ?  Our  whole  future,  both  national 
and  religious,  depends  upon  our  present  attitude 
to  this  supreme  problem. 
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Men  and  Money 

ask.ng_the    „„e    great    desideratum    is    ^„ 
There  ,s  „„  purpose  to  be  served  l,y  p,a„X' 

in  r;„         ■::  "'   ""  '"  •''PP-""«  f-  a  steadily 

increas.   ,  meome  w,th  which  to  nrosec.te  thi. 

work,  unless  we  can  be  sum  ,h.,    „  """'^  **"'• 

'nipaign    has   been   mapped   out   and   fh„ 

the  oanner  of  the  cross  '  "'"'  ^'•■"'^"-* 

Surely  the  consideration  nf  fh„  u 
problem  by  the  YounrPeop  e  ,  S't    '""r 
"■suit  in  a  marked  ir^reast  in  !h  I'  "''" 

iniHe'i;::meMiS:nr;:;:;.rr':'"--^' 

•-aring  upon  the  highest  we  fa;ro?  tt  '"""'''' 
:^hou.d  appeal  powerfully  to  IHhu  i  ol™r''^ 
•n  the  piety,  all  that  is  loft  in  1"'°"' 
".our  Canadian  young  mlUd  ""  ^""°"^- 
The  men  that  are  needed  are  strong    c 
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2.  TJie  other  requisite  is  money.  The  church 
must  provide  the  means  of  living  for  those 
whom  she  asks  to  do  her  work.  To  every 
member  of  the  church  comes  the  loud  appeal  : 
"  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?" 
Perhaps  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  may  be 
able  to  answer,  "  Here  am  I  ;  send  me  "  ; 
but  every  one  of  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  should  be  ready  to  say,  "  Here 
is  a  fair  share  of  my  money  to  assist  in  sending 
those  who  are  able  to  go." 

The  Home  Mission  revenue  last  year  was 
$208,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expansion 
of  the  work  and  the  small  addition  made  to  the 
salaries  of  the  missionaries  will  require  an  ex- 
penditure this  year  of  $248,000.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  last  year's  income 
included  $37,000  raised  by  personal  canvass. 
This  .spe  ial  appeal  can  hardly  be  repeated  this 
year,  and,  therefore,  if  the  receipts  are  to  equal 
the  disbursements,  the  ordinary  contributions 
this  year  must  be  about  $77,000  more  than  they 
were  last  year. 

How  much  of  this  is  to  be  secured  by  the 
enkindled  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of  our 
Young  People's  Societies  ? 


The  Supreme  Need 

The  supreme  need  is  a  deepened  spiritual  life, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  do,  a  quick- 
ened consciousness  of  personal  obligation. 

Eyes  opened,  to  see  the  graciousness  of  this 
day   of   splendid   national   opportunity  ;     con- 
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sciences  quickened,  to  recognise  the  solemnity 
of  our  individual  responsibility  ;  hearts  touched 
by  the  love  of  Christ,  to  feel  the  burden  of  the 
worldhness  and  sin  that  must  be  overcome  • 
taith,  to  claim  the  promised  help  of  the  Almighty' 
and  love,  to  make  self-denial  easy-these  are  the 
church  s  supreme  need. 

If  we  can  secure  this  spiritual  equipment,  the 
men  and  money  that  are  needed  will  both  be 
available,  and  the  Home  Mission  problem  will 
be  solved. 
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Chapter  II. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
ANC  THE  CITY 


Riiv.  R.  G.  MacIBeth,  M.  a.,  Pa 
Country  and  City 


Ris,  Ont. 


PU-^-ING     the     country     before     the    eitv 
•ay    not  be  the  habit  of  ordinary   con 
versation,  but  it  ;«   tu  " 

The  country  exi;te:^::te    ;      -'.--'ih^'r- 
.s  st.n  recruited  fro.  the  eountr,.:'!,  o'ntX' 

irch;arT;;etvf'°"'''''^'--'^'^'-^ 

city's  sLets  anTpHees  o7r'"  '^°""  '"'"  '''' 

This  is  nn  ^     °  **"=  powers  of  evil 

his  ,s  an  exaggerated  view,  though  we  ,..,n 
derstand  how  certain  r>en,.i  ^  ,  '"^^  "-""  ""- 

nf    tv,      1  '-'^"'T-'n  people  resent  the  existenee 

do    people    who    think    serTnush     d     ^      !'' 
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T'lis  kind  of  forced  expansion  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  morally  and  commercially 
unhcaltiiy,  and  our  hope  for  Canada  is,  that, 
avoiding  the  dangerous  temptation  to  build 
a  few  abnormally  congested  centres,  her  people 
may  be  scattered  throughout  the  length  aud 
breadth  of  this  great  domain  with  many  reason- 
ably sized  towns  surrounded  by  "a  sturdy 
yeomanry,  their  country's  pride." 

Under  the  present  industrial  system  we  must, 
of  course,  concede  the  necessity  of  centres  of 
population,  even  though  we  may  deplore  their 
unnatural  growth  in  certain  cases.     It  is  true, 
that,  even  before  the  present  industrial  era  of 
the  corporate  ownership  bf  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion, cities  existed  by  reason  of  the  social  and 
defensive  needs  of  men.     They  came  into  being 
because  men  are  essentially  social  and  gregar- 
ious in  their  instincts,  but  particulariy  because 
in  days  of  primitive  war-weapons,  the   inhabi- 
tants of  a  tract  of  country  could  live  inside  a 
wal"  'd  city  and  defy  the  assaults  of  the  invader. 
From  the  latter  standpoint  cities  are  in  reality 
a  source  of  anxiety  and  weakness  in  our  modem 
day,  for  the  gryat  seaports  could  be  mercilessly 
torn  to  pieces  by  projectiles  from  ships  far  out 
on    the   ocean,    and   it    looks  as   if  the   aerial 
ships  will  soon  be  able  to  drop  on  our  inland 
towns  explosives  enough  to  put  them  out  of 
existence.     But     man's     social     instincts     still 
prevail,  and  the  city  has  come  to  stay,  especially 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  that  'the  factory 
has  replaced  the  ancient  independent  hand-work 


which  may  be  indicated  7.7  ■  ""^^  ^°''  '^""^^^ 
that  the  trek  from  th!  '  '"■'  "  ^^^'"^  P^°bable 
become  less  prZuntVi7T/  '°  *'^  ^'^^  -" 
^.  Life  in  the  countr;  ht  ,o„btr"-'°  '""^ 
t.ons  and  dangers  LT  ^""^t'ess  ,ts  tempta- 
has  some  immense  Ir™?,--'  "ut  it 
advantages.     Berinn,'         •  p^^rally    admitted 

"nder.,.nd,  that  to  grow  up   w     !T  '"""^"y 
years  in  the  great  ki'deTg^CrCod  ^  "'"'" 
doors   IS   a   wonderful   „1    ,  "  °^  ^°d  ^  out-of- 
There  is  nothingt  eL-aHt   ''  T'    "■*'"«^- 
glaring  Jife  of  the  city    t'    W'^'  ^""^'^  ^"d 
parents  in  the  city  tl  T   ^^f  '''''''  '   and 
n-e  this  fact  by tlvt^  their    h'.r^"^'  ^^~^- 
™"ch   time  as  possiLlf    'V       '"'P'^'- 
at  that  point  again  we      '  /       '"""'^y-     «"t 
'^ity  problem.     TherT  '      l^f"  ^''"^^^  °f  the 
and  tenement  districts  of  .h"^''"  '"  "'^  ^'"-n 
despite  the  effort"/  chL.lr'  ^'"^^'  '^''°' 
ever  see  the  scenes  J  T  P^°P'^'  hardly 

nature.     And  amon   "    *       '""^  '"'"'^*"-  °^ 
■•en  one  cannot  w^^dfr  thJ:?.""'""""^*^  ^''"d- 

of  the  unspeaicab,::  c    Id  r  T  '"""'^  ^""^ 
'ties  of  the  race      Dw        >!       ^'"">'°  eriminal- 

timesill-clad  and  poor^v  .  "T''"^'  *''''^eoft. 
gooutprematurel/toeTmaT*''  °""  ''^^^  "> 
in  heartless  surroundinTand  "T"'"^^"''"'''^ 
circumstances  are  hostS  th^^K^  '"^'"«  '''^' 
q"ick  to  take  up  lawL  i  "        """"^  '"  *""e 

°^tWngs.     Hen^erLrrV"^-"::b'?°^^^^ 
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If  we  move  in  the  other  direction  to  what 
may  be  called  the  more  fashionable  circles  of  the 
city,  we  find  in  landlordism  a  menace  to  the 
presence  of  children,  and  we  discover  in  the  flat 
or  apartment  house  the  lack  of  privacy  in  home 
life,  with  an  unnatural  precocity  amongst  child- 
ren, which  bodes  ill  for  the  future.     When  we 
say  all  this,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  noble.  Christian  homes  in  all 
our  cities  ;   but  these  very  homes  would  be  the 
readiest  to  admit  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  intensify  the  problem  of  child  training. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  child  in  the  country 
grows  up  under  more  favorable  surroundings. 
Besides   having   the   eleivating  environment   of 
nature,  the  country  child  has  the  advantage  of 
being  fairly  well  emplo   ,d  with  the  work  of  the 
farm  or  the  garden,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that 
fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  America 
who  are  in  places  of  leadership,  hail  originally 
from   the   country   districts.     In   the   country, 
the  children  grow  ap  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  live  a  singularly  independent  life,  without 
being  in  employment  where  their  tenure  of  work 
is  precariously  under  the  control  of  some  one  else. 
Nevertheless,  the  drift  citywards  is  due,  in  part, 
to  other  than  the  economic  reasons  which  mainly 
explain  the  existence  of  the  city.     Young  people 
leave  the  country  as  a  protest  against  certain 
phases  of  dulness  and  isolation  which  may  be 
features  of  its  life,  although  the  tram  car  and  the 
rural  mail  delivery  and  the  rural  telephone,  as 
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well  as  the  carriage  and  the  automobile  on  the 
farm  are  making  the  life  in  the  country  socially 
much   diTerent   from  former  conditions.     One 
meets  young  people,  too,  who  say  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  sordidness  in  come  places  in  the 
country,  which  is  thrift  ca.-ried  to  excess,  and 
they  declme  to  be  bound  by  such  narrow  limita- 
tions of  mfluence.     But  when  the  world  in  vari- 
ous ways   as  above  instanced,  comes  more  into 
the  life  of  the  country  people,  these,  too,  will  re- 
spond readily  to  its  expanding  influence.     There 
is  certainly  more  life  of  a  certain  kind  in  cities 
and  hfe  and  movement  attract  the  minds  of  the 
young.     The  city  has  unique  advantages  from 
the  standpoint  of  higljer  education  and  from  the 
a  lurement    of    larger    business    opportunities. 
It  is  the  centre,  too,  of  art  and  science,  with 
constant   privileges   of  being  in   contact   with 
■stirring   intellectual   life   and   action.     Inspira- 
tional conventions,  great  lectures  and  musical 
programmes,  meetings  of  peculiarly  influential 
character,  have,  for  the  most  part,  their  abode 
in  the  city.     But  the  city  is  also  the  home  of 
social  unrest  and  agitation,  as  well  as  of  much 
that  IS  artificial  and  conventional  and  unspeak- 
ably wearing  upon  body  and  mind,  while  the 
country,  m  the  steadiness  of  its  thought    the 
quiet  flow  of  its  life,  and  general  high  level  of  its 
morality,  is  the  safeguard  of  the  nation  in  time 
of  stress. 

The  church  is  the  greatest  feature  in  the  life 
of  a  prospering  people,  and  our  aim  in  Canada 
should  be  to  keep  it  in  the  forefront  of  the 


■novements  of  this  new  nation     W.  h       ■ 
country  the  greatest    H„        .,.      ^^""^ '"  this 

th«t   ever   coSted  "      \*^'''''°"  P™*"-"" 

«  the  church  :  vSant'd  "'  °'  ^''"^'■ 
future  is  fun  of  hooe  k  ^  ^^^^^^'^C  the 
in  the  character  of  her  e^w"  ""*'  '"^'""''te 
the  most  part,  in  nelrlv  IJ'  "''•  '"'''•  '°' 
Dominion,  were  car^ft"  ^.r^""^  '^'"°"  "^  the 
school  shouldTav^I  fo    ''^'  '';  ^""-h  -^ 

of  the  community     ButTn         ""^'^  '"  '''^  "^^ 
been  receiving  from  m!      7"'"' ^'"^ '^^  have 

people  who  hf ve  comTfr''     ■"''  "'°"^*"''s  °f 
and  systems  of  VoXfirmo ^  ^'^'^^'-- 
we  assimilate  these  anri  L     fu  ^'  ^"'^  ""'ess 
ideals,    the    future    is    e^"  ''?'"  '°  Christian 
The   splendid  life  of  n^"^    threatening. 
Christian  count  ywU    in  thar'°'°"   ^'™"«'>' 
'ed.  and  our  prospect  of  h       "'''"''  "^^  ''"P^'-'l- 
ment  in  the  ha^ds  of  Go?.     \^  '''°''«"  '"^tru- 
of  the  world  wm  be  bSaf  'h  ^^^T"^^"™ 
in  both  country  and  dtl         "t"^^  *'^^  church 
alert.  ^  ^"'^  "'^  """^t  be  strenuously 

The  Church  in  the  Countor 

«";;ti;ntrTt^'^-^--'-of 

occupy,  the^entrlf  p,ac  ;„  ';r".°''  ^^°"'^ 
community,  because  th  re  a  e  f  w  '"'  °'  '"^ 
mterests  and  attractions  than  inTh'  '"'""^''"S 
the  same  reason  the  countrl" ''■' "'y-  ^°^ 
rcise  a  more  vital  mouMteZinflu""'"  ""^^ 
mmds  and  hearts  of  ,.  "     ^ '"""^"ce  on  the 

b-theri„thetr?ofthrr''Th""''^^ 

"•'■     ^he  people 
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o£  the  country  have  less  to  disturb  their  thoughts 
than  the  dwellers  in  the  city,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  certainly  manifest  in  the  history  of  Canada 
than  the  influence  of  ministers  who  have  led 
humble  lives  in  long  country  pastorates.     From 
the  places  in  which   they  wrought  have  gone 
forth  men  who  have  been  nation  builders,  and 
these  men  were  largely  made  Ijy  the  country 
minister  and  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school. 
Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  having  the 
churches  and  the  schools  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts  well   equipped   and   well   manned.     The 
Augmentation  Fund  of  our  church,  which  seeks 
to  aid  any  weak  congregation  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  ordained  minister,  is  worthy  of  the 
strongest    support,   ahd    all    penuriousness    in 
dealing  with  the  rural  teacher  should  be  placard- 
ed as  suicidal.     It  should  be  possible  for  the 
rural  districts  to  get  the  best  of  both.     And 
we  often  feel  that  a  man  who  has  proven  himself 
in   the  pastorate   could   do  immense  good   by 
going,  at  the  call  of  the  church,  on  evangelistic 
missions  through  the  districts  that  are  usually 
omitted  in  the  arrangement  of  these  services. 

It  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  mention 
here  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  -the 
Churches  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
problem  that  arises  as  to  the  country  church 
is  being  faced.  This  committee  takes  up  the 
case  of  a  whole  state  (recently  it  was  Colorado) 
and  makes  careful  investigation  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  things.     Where,  in  any  Iocl.      ,  there 
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oToTtt^TV'"""^'    ^"e  Council  calls  upo-, 
one  of  the  federated  churches  to  occuov  Vh 

netaea.  In  this  way  every  place  hii  -,  ,.h  u 
serv.ce,  and  it  .ou.fl.e  .enlZ!:\:^^Zl 
procedure  organised  in  Canada,  espec^llv  In 
relation  to  the  places  where  these^^ " Sem" 
press,  owmg  to  abnormal  conditions. 

mo'  ^th^riristhTh'  T" '" """"''  ''-"•-•p^ 

be  barred  out  fh»      ^''^'^>''""S  lowering  should 

musicrasT.!t™,t'S:i 

wUhthechurchwou,dhave:rd:rf:^Xr 

the!f  iruid'rcr'^'  ^"'  ^"^  ^'^^  '^''«-''- 

DPnni/  °'^  communication.     When 

people  young  or  old,  leave  the  country  for  th" 
my,  the  country  minister  should  not  only X- 
the  usual  commendatory  note  mH  I  ^ 
certificate,  but  should  wrife  to  1  brZ  . 

tlTZ''-  ''^  ^-ts  anJa^t:;  ;;\t 
with  the  addresses  of  those  who  have  so  Joved 
And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  ct,,    u      u 
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lost  to  the  church  by  being  overlooked  in  the 
city. 

The  Church  In  the  City 

The  church  in  the  city  has  its  peculiar  prob- 
lems in   the   doing   of  enormously   important 
work,  but  it  must  aim  at  being  a  living  factor 
of  the  most  outstanding  kind  amid  the  tumult 
of  the  surrounding  life.    The  ideal  congregation 
anywhere  is  one  that  is  composed  of  all  classes 
of  people,  rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employed, 
and  city  congregations  should  strenuously  con- 
tend against  a  tendency  to  exclusiveness  one 
way  or  the  other.    All  elements  of  society  should 
be  unified  in  the  Father's  house,  for  they  are  all 
made  in  His  image,     fo  maintain  this  condition 
of  things,  may  mean  some  sacrifice  in  some  ways ; 
but  it  is  worth  while.     The  gap  between  the  tene- 
ments and  the  brown  stone  fronts  should  be 
closed  up,  even  if  it  has  to  mean  annihilation 
of  both  in  favor  of  a  medium.     There  should 
be  no  slums  ;   and  it  will  be  a  burning  shame 
if  we  allow  them  to  get  into  existence  in  this 
new  wide  land.     There  is  close  affinity  between 
the  saloon  and  the  slum,  and  the  saloon  should 
be  smashed.     If  the  greed  of  private  transpor- 
tation companies  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
hand  workers  to  live  some  distance  away  form 
the  congested  place  of  their  daily  toil,   then 
cities  should  operate  their  own  transportation 
systems  in  the  interests  of  the  people.     Play 
grounds  for  the  children  away  from  the  streets 
should  be  provided,  and  parks,  which  are  the 
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"f  the  Kospd  ,„■  th.  Son  „f  M.   •  su      ^    ■""'^' 
men  out  into  th,.  ..t...       .  '      ^  '''"  "^'"'l 
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'HE  movement  of 
population  from 
crowded  spaces 
to  open  country  is  all 
i  but  as  old  as  human 
history.  Abraham  see- 
ing the  vision  of  a  new 
land  in  the  far  West  in 
which  there  was  abun- 
dant pasture  for  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and, 
what  was  far  better,  an 
opportunity  to  train 
his  household  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God,  left  the  populous  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  to  wander  over  the  wastes  of  Can- 
aan and  learn  to  call  them  home.  There  the 
emptiness  of  earth  invited  the  pilgrim  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  heaven's  fulness,  that  his  lonely 
heart  might  have  communion  with  God.  Since 
then  the  movement  of  the  race  has  been  mainly 
from  its  cradle  land  toward  the  setting  sun,  and 
still,    from    western    Continental    Europe    and 
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sea-girt  Britain  the  cry  is  largei-  ,  -,,-  .a  ,u 
west  and  the  farther  west  "   '--I  the 

return  of  Columbus  from    he  unr^''  '""""  "^« 
tell  EuroDe  nf  th  unknown  seas  to 

states  of  America   h.\r        ""'/"'"""'^-^^^hed 
plains,  have  crossed  .T     ''''"'' °^'^'"  '''  '^^'^t™' 

The  Incomers 

-r:;:T;rce7rtr'^^''''"'^-^--° 

might  a'gainj;rwM7,,f;?^:    ^'^'^t   bread 
been  drawn  toward  the  rich  republic^  thttuth 
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As  late  as  1897  there  were  only  21,716  arrivals 
from  beyond  the  seas  and  from  the  neighboring 
States. 

Since  then,  this  ever  swelling  tide  has  had  its 
ebbs  and  flows.  The  record  of  one  year  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Then, 
as  if  the  movement's  strength  were  spent  on 
that  effort,  next  year  it  halted  far  back.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  1908,  it  reached 
262,469.  Next  year's  record  fell  more  than 
100,000  short  of  this,  and  the  second  year  after, 
it  was  still  nearly  40,000  short.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  calendar  year 
the  number  of  immigrants  entering  Canada  was 
only  about  20,000  less^  than  that  of  the  record 
year  1907-8.  The  arrivals  for  the  entire  year 
cannot  be  much  less  than  300,000,  and  may 
indeed  exceed  that  number.  They  come  a  batta- 
lion eight  hundred  strong  a  day.  If  these  were 
to  group  themselves  into  a  new  city  they  would 
all  but  make  one  Toronto,  or  more  than  two 
Winnipegs.  If  they  were  to  organize  them- 
selves into  congregations  of  800  each,  they  would 
require  to  build  365  churches  and  secure  as  many 
ministers. 

Even  if  settled  thus,  to  care  for  their  spiritual 
wants  would  tax  the  strength  of  the  churches 
of  the  Dominion.  How  much  greater  must  be 
the  difficulty,  when  the  immigrants  scatter  over 
an  all  but  boundless  prairie  !  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  adherents  of  such  congregations 
must  be  counted  by  tens,  not  by  hundreds. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Home  Mission  Secre- 
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gospel  ?   The  "°s  .rlr  '"'"  '°  P^^*'^''  the 

that  the  chS  hi        ''''°"  ^""^  thankfulness 

calls  for  X?/c,":'r  ?  "  ".'"^"^  '°  '"^ 
'y  that  the  Committelu  "^°[''-^°  "beral- 

embarrassed  foTThf^at/of T  ^.T"  ""°"^'^ 
more  could  be  DrofifnTi  '  '''*°"8h  '""^^ 

We  of  the   W  ^  'P'"'  '"  "taking  the 

^t  *^  ^^JTolZ'Z?-'  """^  -^'-• 

especially  the  want  of  ^'Z'  '"  """^  P'«<=e^. 
Pered  ou'r  wo^  To  eSo^tT '  '''*  "^^  ''™- 
"f  two  hundred  .r.ff      ^        ^  'P'"*"'''  "'ants 

t-^th  ofr/SntrsTaS  n^''^ 

allowance  for  th»  ; ■  '  ^"^"^  making 

attendance  TftV^eSnT  ^'°  ^"'  ^^^"  *''' 
a-ady  establishe^tXr  o7"r>'^"^^ 
missionaries  must  be  found  v  ^'^*t'°"a' 

o  our  new  citi^e^s  wiU  be  ! '  '  .  ""^  ^  P°«'°n 
blessings  of  the  preached  Wo^         '  ^^'  ^^  ^^e 

are  a,^  bTcSrtot"^  '°^  ''''  P^-'  >-• 
when  four  or  five  "or  '  T"'"''  "^I^^^-  ^et 
it  win  be  looked  baeku'„"''''°"^^"^^°-. 
stone  toward  greater  T  "  "l^u"  ^^'^PP'"^- 
to  be  settled  is  so  vlTt  it  "f"  "^'^  ''"''"^y 
and  the  people  set^g  ^^t~e«  VT' 
as  a  whole,  with  their  pfospetsthlth'  '''''' 
immigration  may,  before  mTn,  ^  ^"""^' 

double  that  of  th;  present    ^  ^'"''  ""^^  ""^^ 

of  SLlt^stZir  '^^  Christian  churches 
--enough  S^^-^S^aneesis  Of 
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yet  this  alone  does  not  reveal  one  half  of  the 
problem  demanding  solution. 

The  multitudes  moving  from  the  Eastern 
provinces  of  Canada  to  the  West  come  to  us 
with  ideals  much  like  our  own.  They  are  of  the 
same  race,  they  glory  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
same  government,  they  acknowledge  the  same 
moral  standards,  they  worship  God  after  the 
same  manner.  There  is  rejoicing  also  in  the 
arrivals  from  the  British  Isles,  for  they,  like  our- 
selves, are  Celt  or  Saxon  ;  their  literature  is 
ours.  Although  they  may  have  little  interest 
in  Canadian  institutions,  and  may  even  despise 
them  in  comparison  with  those  on  which  ours 
are  modeled,  yet  they  and  we  are  one  in  claiming 
as  our  own  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  British  Empire.' 

The  Americans,  of  whom  we  receive  far  more 
than  of  any  other  nationality, — indeed  not  far 
from  as  many  as  from  all  other  nationalities 
put  together, — are  also  our  near  kinsmen. 
They,  too,  are  building  after  Britisn  models  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  changes  that  separation 
and  different  environment  inevitably  produce, 
all  their  institutions  can  be  traced  back  to  these 
early  model'  The  task  of  assimilating  these 
is  not  grei  fhe  work  of  the  church  among 
them  is  entirely  similar  to  her  work  among  our 
own  people. 

All  alike  are  under  the  spell  of  the  country's 
wealth,  and  are  bending  their  energies  to  secur- 
ing each  for  himself  a  large  portion  of  it.  All 
are  in  danger  of  seeking  happiness  at  mammon's 
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word  and  b^T'l    T  ''""^'  ''"^'"'  '^"''^  '^y 

The  Confusiou  of  Tongues 

But   there   are   included   in    the    .,-„„ 
300,000  immigrants  thnt  1,  V     ^7"°°°   O"" 

of  thought  ^"S'^-^^'^on  ways  and  modes 
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The  Problem  or  W,i,,,.^ 

'    ""^    IMMIGRATION  J, 

The  confusion  of  toni'u,.«  ;  ■       *      •, 
It  is  renderinga  large  ZZn       "    ""'^^'  '^^''• 

■t  estranges  the  modes  of  thought  ^  ^"^""T  ' 
streets  of  Winnipeg  are  1.,,  ^7'°^*'"' 
Thirty  or  „,ore  language  -.1  li  .  ',""^"^^- 
her  limits.  How  is  if  ,  k7  ^  ^^''"^  ^^•"hin 
mass   into   one   hoi'f '' '° '"^^ ''''^  "'--' 

fooi^theming^SC-eStionr?^ 
at  work  and  in  society,  will  gradua  K 

-e   speech  ;    something  mo  e   th  n  ^T '?  "" 
sooal    intercourse    in    woA    n  "°'   ""■ 

required  to  give  uni  v    ,f     ,     ■     '''''^''""    '» 

This  is  the  .Lk  to  :  ich  trch"!  "'  "''''■ 
herself.  '^'"'  '•''"'"ch  must  set 

^voS™'E::p7rf  ^^°'^'-°^"-'^- 
'anguages  thTl  trL'T""'''^'^"^'  ■^'-^■ 
fear  their  coming  Vh"  L  "'V^'  "'^'^^  "°' 
whatwecallBrit'hj^ucL"T  °"  '""'''  "'' 
from  these  Norse  vSs'hl  '"'?'"'"' "^ 
gone  by,  plundered  the  BHtlh  '"  /'"^'^  '°"*^ 
t'ing  upon  it    w„r  ,  "''''•  ^"^^  set- 

popular  Of  TSr^,''-'''^'  -  '^^' 
kindred  races   and  in  "^   ""'"    ^^<^   "« 

There  ;r:^:nr.:'„:r/'''-'-«'=^- one. 

;he    .mmigrants    frorLthe;"''Err^S« 
readmess    with    whinV,    r*  ■•  '^'"rope.     The 

=."«.«  ...p.;.  tj""""  ";■'  •»«  "» 
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victed  or  even  accused  of  using  the  sUIetto. 
Not  a  few  of  those  who  know  them  best  speak 
in  high  terms  of  their  worth.  Men  in  whom 
the  old  Piedmontese  blood  flows  can  scarcely 
be  a  worthless  race.  Besides,  comparatively 
few  of  them  reach  our  shores. 

The  Galicians 

The  European  race  that  is  coming  in  greatest 
numbers  is  probably  the  one  we  are  least  ready 
to  welcome.     We  call  them   Galicians  ;    they 
call   themselves   Ruthenians.       The   name   we 
use  is  correctly  applied  to  most  of  them,  as  they 
inhabit   the    Province   of   Galicia   in   Austria  ; 
but  this  term  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
many  Poles,  who  are  the  hereditary  foes  of  the 
Ruthenians.     Did  not  the   Poles  in   the  early 
ages  conquer  the  Ruthenians,  sei/e  their  lands 
and   all   but   enslave   themselves  ?     The    Poles 
were  Roman  Catholics,  the  Ruthenians  original- 
ly Greek  Catholics  ;    the  one  belonged  to  the 
Western  Church,  the  other  to  the  Eastern.     In 
time,     the    Roman    Catholics    persuaded    the 
Ruthenians  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  but  not  till  Rome  agreed  to  permit 
their  priests  to  marry,  their  people  to  partake 
of  the  wine  as  well  as  the  bread  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  clergy  to  use  the  old 
Greek  liturgy  known  by  the  name  of  the  great 
Greek   preacher  and   martyr  Chrysostom,   the 
silver-tongued.       Henceforth,    they   and    other 
Eastern  people  who  obtained  like  privileges  from 
Rome,    were   known   as   "  Uniats."     So,    even 
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th^'^^iriT'I^^S:::"-.^-.  they  showed 
ancestors  i„  thSt^  Zyf  rT''^'  '"^'^ 
of  freedom  they  cherish  stw'     TM,  '"'"' 

great  numbers  for  tL  „  ^  ^"""e  'n 

to  the  I-rd  Jesus      b""Th"1'""'"^  <='-- 

for  hberty  surely  show=  fi,      ,  •     L        '^  craving 
and  shJddraw^rer-';'-'P-ur  race, 

t-a::;a;;rr;h:rlLr  ^'^  ""--" 
'=  called  to  their  caroTsaU  fh  .  °7  •''"«"ti°n 
and  brutal  fights   bv  th,    '  '^^""'^^nncss 

courts.  At  the  Irt  .^  ""^P""'  °^  °"'-  P°«ce 
orgies  of  ht  Ss^.r ^'  '^"^■-  -""^  "'^ 
sixty  or  eiehtv  vp?  ^^'"^    market"    of 

its/ghtin7?Vo"rh:s  "'*'  '^^  '""■'■"«  -'^ 
ism.  not  even  of  ^8??-  !  u  """""P'  '  "^  ^^dy- 
taking  thelfe:;/Xre^\--P-ot  short  ^f 

-i^r:r  ofthor  .t" '-'--  ^^-^ 

with  them  is  notT  ^  ,''°"'^  m  contact 
their  fighting  oroHv""  """'''"^  '''''Wts.  not 
bad  enough'  but  I'tt'  T"'''''  ^''^^  -« 
-Wch   the'li;  comes     fth        ,"'"""=   "''^ 

-athuma^S?:--^--^. 
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ful  word  shatters  trust,  and  where  there  is  no 
trust,  there  is  nothing  wherewith  to  bind  the 
people  together  :  society  is  reduced  to  its 
units;  each  man  stands  alone,  for  himself,  and 
against  all  others.  The  lie  is  far  too  common 
in  every  land,  so  much  so,  that  one  may  well 
hesitate  to  condemn  others.  "  Therefore  thou 
art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art 
that  judgest  :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another, 
thou  condemnest  thyself  ;  for  thou  that  judgest 
doest  t'  amc  things."  Never  was  truer  word 
spoken  ;  therefore  let  us  beware.  These  have 
more  excuse  than  we,  for  they  have  been  an 
oppressed  people.  They  know  that  the  use 
of  the  lie  is  dangerous^  ;  bu'  =t  seems  their  onl> 
available  weapon  and  t:ie  .  mptation  is  too 
strong  for  them  to  resist.  Lying  is  too  often 
the  refuge  of  the  weak. 

The  Difficulties  and  the  Call 

If  there  be  those  who  will  listen  to  no  excuse, 
those  who  will  insist  that  these  are  deep  down 
in  the  mire  of  sin  far  beneath  our  feet,  let  them 
be  up  and  working  for  their  redemption.  If 
they  are  so  deep  down,  then  these  depths  to 
which  they  have  sunk  cry  the  louder,  the  more 
insistently,  for  help.  You  will  not  help  ?  You 
will  not  touch  the  filth  ?  You  will  not  risk 
yourself  down  in  the  cesspool  ?  Why  ?  Be- 
cause the  spirit  of  our  Master,  if  in  you  at  all, 
is  very  weak.  He  sought  and  saved  the  lost. 
No  cowardice  held  Him  back  from  rescuing  the 
fallen  and  the  sinking.     Let  us  be  like  Him. 
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the  «r  o  ;l"r„""  '°°''i'  '"'  '"'^"''^  ■' 
where  we  th.lht  ,  h  T'"!  ^'"'«"-''"">f  form, 
therp  1,  '""«'"  '"  ''"'I  nshtcousness  ?  Was 
there  not  disappointment  in  that  crv  nf  P     , 

salvation  he  had  toi>\  ''"""""■''"^-  ^"^  ^"ose 
feast  of  the  I  ord  s  '  "'""  ^"""''"^  "^^  '"'^^d 
and  drunk  ane,  yHVf-  ['"'''  «'""-y 
"is  courage    ank  n  t      »        '""^   ^"""^^  "°'  J 

pointmentc:me,rt  frorthf"  l"'^'  '''^'■ 
but  from  the  ieaders/otreX^-oTt/^^^^ 

for  righteousness,  breaks  down  onXhad^' 
counted  his  strongest  side      aT  Z  '"'''" 

raarfrs.   Reformers    Tn   ;.     '^  ?  ''''  P'-°Pbets. 

%ht\hebauroTiesu  ChLr^  '^"'  "'"^ 
disappointments.  They  ben  ;h  ?  """l  '"'^'' 
the  throne  of  rhrJ-f       J  *^^  ''"^^  before 
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migrants  come,  and  the  British  Isles.  Immi- 
grants  from  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  in 
northwestern  Europe  stand  next  to  the  Ruth- 
enians  m  the  number  of  immigrants  they  send 
to  us,  but  are  not  half  as  numerous.  It  is 
claimed  by  themselves  that  there  are  150,000 
Galicians  in  our  country  now.  Undoubtedly 
the  country's  future  depends  very  largely  on  the 
success  of  the  churches  in  dealing  with  these 
people. 

Let  us  look  the  difficulties  of  this  work 
to  which  we  are  called  full  in  the  face,  and 
bowing  before  the  Master's  throne  and  there 
receiving  grace  and  strength  from  Him,  let  us 
sing  with  greater  assurance,  with  stronger  faith, 
than  ever  : 

"  From  ocean  unto  ocean 

Our  land  shall  own  Thee  Lord, 
^nd,  filled  with  true  devotion, 
Obey  Thy  sovereign  word." 
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Chapter  IV. 

ran  PROBLEM  OF  nmiGRATION  . 
ASIATICS 

I    CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE 
R-R.G.M.cB„H,M.A.,P.R,,„„, 

to  L.  MLtTh:';i,x^" -7h"'^^  ''r'  '"'"-''- 

for  some  years  British  cS^.f,?-  J  ""cBeth  was 
of  Asiatic  immigration  emir ''''•"''''■^'''^''"-'■o" 
wHtes  .i.H  first^Han/jreaVr::;  "-- 

The  Chinese 

any  ca.e  there  is  no  rfcord  o^  '   ''"'  '" 

made  aeainst  fh<.  ^  "  P™'^^'  being 

Labor  wa  "xc  edi„'2°^'*""  °'  "'^  Chinese' 
had  to  be  b"  t  w  "Wn  t'e^"''  ""'  ''^  "-^""^y 
the  ter^s  under  whcrBSsrCor  T""''"^  *° 
Confederation.  Those  were  sSS,"  ^  '"'^""^'^ 
the  people  of  the  new  lolst  p.^  ^^''  """^ 
the  terms  kept  ■  or  soir     I        "^"'^  '"^"'^'^ 

they  wou.d  'ecede:a:dth:r^sL«:rciTr 

at.on  .nto  its  original  fragment"^  H^ntte 
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people  at  that  time  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
importation  of  Oriental  labor,  though  some  say 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  railway  was  built,  the  Chinese  would  be 
sent  back  to  their  own  country.  But  we  have 
seen  no  evidence  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  is  a  point  to  the  credit 
of  the  Chinaman,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  negro 
in  the  United  States,  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary 
immigrant  or  exploiter.  He  was  brought  into 
the  country,  practically  to  further  its  material 
gain  and  comfort,  andionce  here,  the  country, 
on  that  account,  has  to  protect  and  help  himi 
even  though  the  country  does  not  wish  to  have 
any  more  of  his  kind  coming.  Deportation  or 
expulsion  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but  restriction 
on  further  immigration  is  within  the  reach  of 
practical  politics. 

Chinese  Labor 

We  have  now  neariy  55,000  Chinese  in  Canada 
mostly  on  the  West  coast,  but  a  good  many 
also  in  Eastern  cities  and  towns.  In  the  East, 
the  Chinaman  is  more  in  the  laundry  business 
than  in  anything  else,  and  in  many  localities 
fills  a  place  of  real  usefulness  and  convenience. 
Domestic  help  is  hard  to  secure,  owing  to  the 
large  numbers  of  women  who  are  employed  in 
factories  and  stores,  and  in  the  towns  the  Chin- 
ese laundry  is  a  very  much  valued  institution 

But  in  the  far  West  the  Chinaman  is  ubiquit- 
ous.    He   does   not   invade   every   department 
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of  industry,  but  he  k  Jr, 

some  cases  whereve   he  h    ^'"'''  """"''  ^"^  '" 

laborer  ha     had  lo     t     I  '"'"■"^'  '^'  ^^'te 

general    sobrieU      L"     "h    "    '''   '^^"^^     ^he 

-b^issiveness  of  thrchin^r    '"'"='^^'    ^^ 

e-ents.the:r^^t^rS:^°-^ 
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"  nit  stuod  r^pcond  in  fi._         j 

»  -on  or  >^ili:'^''^S^'^2^^a.  .M.«„  i„  ,««. 
in  Va„™;v„    ''*^""""  '"'""ionary 

competition  with  some  nf  th       u- 

cheap  ways  of  livingwhichthe'cTf"  ''    ^"'  ''^ 
and  their  light  expLse  ^  oll^rtL^'r^'^" 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  capital  in  British 
Columbia  has  deliberately  chosen  Chinese  labor 
on  account  of  its  cheapness.     Some  employers 
have  stood  out  against  it  ;   but  they  have  had 
great  difficulty  to  hold  their  own  with  those  in 
the  same  line  of  business  who  employ  Chinese 
workmen.     There    have   been    employers,    too, 
who,  declining  to  raise  the  wages  of  their  men 
in  answer  to  generally  reasonable  demands,  have 
found  in  the  Chinese,  ready  substitutes  for  white 
labor.     One    mine    owner    stated    before    the 
Oriental  Commission  ^that  his  white  men  would 
often  have  gone  on  strike,  had  he  not  held  over 
their  heads  the  threat  that  he  could  put  China- 
men in  their  places.     One  cannot  wonder  that, 
m  view  of  all  these .  circumstances,  and  others 
of  which  we  might   write   if   space  permitted, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  British  Columbia, 
especially   amongst    workingmen,    against    the 
influx    of    Chinamen.      On    this    account    the 
Dominion  Government  has  raised   the  tax  on 
Chinese   coming    into    the    country    from    the 
original  $50  per  head,  which  was  for  revenue, 
to  $500   per  head,  which    is    practically    pro- 
hibitive. 


The  Question  of  Restriction 

If  objection  is  made  to  this  procedure  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  the 
following  points  may  be  indicated  in  favor  of 
restriction  : — 

(i)  It  ought  to  be  conceded  by  the  advocates 
of  restriction,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
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try     and  that  hence  it  must  so  remain.     It  wrs 
not  always  a  white  man's  country.     The  wWte 

the  law  of  cosmic  evolution  in  history  justifies 
the   supersedmg  of  a   lower  civilizatfon   bya 

thST-  H  '  1 '"  *''  '"'^'•^''^  °f  human  progress 
that  lands  of  great  natural  resources  shouM  hi 
possessed  by  races  that  have  a  high  dSStlon 

into  ;r  w'  "  *''  ^''"^^^  "^^"^  =^"°-'l  -  -e 
nto  the  Western  province  without  restricti™ 

SiXiXV-    int*^  --'-' "^^^^^^ 

wouMno^bei^r-;;:^^^-::^^™^ 

ment  ;  for  the  Chinese,  though  a  people  oflZ 
remarkable  elements  of  good'  areTplop/eTa 

Slh  cT"k°"  .  '''^"  '^  "°  reason  why 
Bnfsh  Columbia  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Chmese,  any  more  than  the  prairies  should  be 
given  over  to  the  Galicians 

ab2b"and''timiL°te^U^^^*  ""'°"'  ^*  '"-^ 

^chme^r:riiLr:::s.2- 
£.^prirarUi„rr^.n 

cS^^rStJ^^™-— ^^et 

country,  and  take  it  back  to  China  whei  he 
wshes  to  be  buried.  His  roots  are  in  Chfna  and 
he  has  no  vital  interest  elsewhere. 

(3)  The  Chinese  are  more  susceptible  to  the 

When  they  come  to  any  part  of  our  continent. 
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by  force  of  circumstances  they  herd  in  the 
localities  where  the  most  shameful  occidental 
vices  prevail,  and  as  they  look  on  all  white 
people  as  Christians,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
won  to  Christianity  as  they  would  be  in  their  own 
country  in  contact  with  the  lives  and  homes  of 
devoted  missionaries. 

(4)  An  argument  for  increased  activity  in 
missions  in  China  is  apparent  here,  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  Chinese  are  more  susceptible  to 
Christianity';:  influence  in  their  own  country; 
and,  moreov  r,  because  immigration  from  a  coun- 
try proceeds  largely  from  bad  social  conditions, 
which,  in  turn,  arise  from  wrong  religious,  moral 
and  ethical  standards  :  remove  these  by  con- 
verting China  to  Christianity,  and  the  Chinese 
would  be  more  likely  to  remain  at  home  to 
develop  their  own  country. 

What  We  May  Learn  from  the  Chinaman 

In  all  this  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
Chinaman.  We  have  some  things  to  learn  from 
him.  He  is  immensely  industrious,  and  makes 
his  living  independently.  There  are  no  Chinese 
tramps  in  this  country.  He  is  reverential  by 
nature,  and  wonderfully  ingenious.  He  is  gener- 
ally upright  in  business  dealings  and  his  word 
is  taken  confidently  in  business  circles.  He 
has  a  degree  and  depth  of  filial  affection 
which  is  almost  unique  in  its  value  as  a  national 
asset.  In  any  case,  we  repeat,  those  who  are 
here  must  not  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
deportation.     They    must    be    protected    and 
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respected.  They  must  be  treated  in  a  Christian 
spmt  and  gtven  a  training  in  religion  and  edu- 
cation that  will  fit  them  to  make  such  con- 
tribution of  good  as  tney  can,  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  into  which  they  have  come. 

The  Japanese 

We  have  taken  up  most  of  this  chapter  with 
the  Chinese,  for  they  have  been  more  to  the 
front  m  the  problem,  for  years.  The  Japanese 
have  not  been  so  long  before  the  Canadian 
pubhc  but  most  of  the  objections  urged  against 
the  Chinese  can  be  urged  against  the  Japanese 
as  unrestricted  immigrants.  So  we  need  not 
repeat  these  here. 

In  addition,  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  the 
Japanese,  while  remaining  here  in  large  measure 
unassimilated,  are  more  vain  and  agressive. 
Ihey  are  not  content  to  do  the  lower  and  in 
some  senses,  the  more  menial  work  as  the  Chinese 
are:  they  will  not  be  hewers  of  woods  and  draw- 
ers of  water;  they  push  themselves  into  every 
avenue  of  business,  and  at  the  present  time,  for 
mstance    they  have  practically  pushed   white 

British  Columbia.     Being  more  proud,  they  are 
less   susceptible   to   Christian   influences,    and 
on  the  whole,  they  are  less  dependable  and  more 
eager  in  business  methods  than  the  Chinese. 

C^^l        Vu'"'"^'''^  '""'"S  '"to  British 
Columbia  and  their  projected  plans  for  entering 
Alberta  are  strongly  resented  by  the  white  men 
and  a  few  years  ago  there  were  fierce  riots  in 
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Vancouver  in  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  Asiatics. 

This  led  to  action  by  the  Dominion  Govem- 
ment,  which  appointed  a  Commission  to  investi- 
gate and  report.  As  a  result,  a  conference  was 
held  with  Japan,  because  Japan,  being  an 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  be  asked  to  sub- 
mit to  a  legislative  bar  against  her  subjects. 
But,  by  mutual  consent,  it  was  arranged  that 
not  more  than  six  hundred  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  Japan  for  Canada  in  any  one  year, 
which  was  a  large  reduction  as  compared  with 
several  thousands  in  1907.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Canada  could  refuse  to  admit  Japanese 
immigrants  who  came  from  any  other  place  than 
direct  from  Japan  itself,  and  as  most  of  those 
who  had  arrived  came  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islfl'-ds,  another  gain  was  secured.  Since  that 
timt    here  has  been  no  further  trouble. 

Facing  the  Problem 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  the  problem 
that  could  be  dwelt  upon,  but  space  forbids. 
Besides,  the  idea  is  to  write  something  that  will 
stimulate  discussion  and  lead  to  further  study. 
One  cannot  close,  however,  without  saying  that 
our  people  must  face  this  problem  in  a  proper 
spirit  of  self-examination  and  humility.  We 
must  remember  that  these  Eastern  nations  have 
an  extraordinary  advantage  because  they  are 
sober  nations,  and  we  must  also  recall  our  part 
in  the  opium  trade  and  opium  wars  with  China, 
in  order  to  see  that  we  have  reason  to  walk 
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softly  when  the  treatment  of  Asiatics  is  being 
considered.  In  these  days  of  swift  travel  and 
swifter  communication,  the  world  is  getting 
very  small,  and  the  relationship  between  nations 
must  become  closer  as  time  goes  on.  China 
and  Japan  are,  most  emphatically,  nations  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  • 
and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  study  earnestly  and 
prayerfully  our  duty  in  regard  to  them. 


II.  EAST  INDIANS 


Rev.  J.  Knox  Wright,  B.  D., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

IN  the  year  1903  some  few  East  Indians 
came  from  Hongkong  to  Vancouver.  It 
will  never  be  known  whether  these  people 
were  simply  aimless  driftwood,  happening  with- 
out any  definite  purpose  of  their  own  to  land 
upon  these  shores,  or  whether  they  were  advance 
agents  sent  to  spy  out  the  land. 

Their  arrival  was  not  taken  seriously  by  any 
one.  Their  strange  dress  and  customs  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Their  loneliness  and 
helplessness  awakened  much  sympathy,  and 
most  people  were  kind  to  them.  The  strangers 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  at  good 
wages. 

Letters  were  sent  to  friends  in  India,  telling 
of  the  great  country  and  of  the  kind  people 
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who  were  in  it.     It  seems  also  that  advertise- 
ments,—urging    the    poverty-stricken,    plague- 
cursed  multitudes  of  Hindustan  to  pass  over 
the  sea  into  the  land  of  wealth  and  health 
beauty  and  bounty,— were  i  osted  up  all  over 
India,   especially   in   the    Punjab.     Very   soon 
there  was  a  great  movement,  and  ships  arriving 
m  Vancouve.-  landed  the  dark-skinned,  turbaned 
Sikh  by  the  score  and  by  the  hundred      A  large 
number  of  them  came  at  the  worst  season  of 
the     year— just    as    winter    was   coming  on 
Most  of  them   were  poorly  dressed— so  far  as 
they  were  dressed  at  'all-in   unsuitable  cloth- 
ing, and  having  little  money. 

Face  to  Face  with  a  Problem 

By  this  time  the  people  of  British  Columoia 
had  come  to  realize  that  they  were  face  to  face 
with  a  perplexing  problem.  The  poor  ceatures 
who  had  come  were  in  need  of  shelter,  clothing 
and  food.  The  authorities  did  their  best  to 
provide  accommodation  and  sustenance.  A 
building  was  secured,  and  a  large  tent  was  put 
up  on  a  vacant  space  near  by. 

But  the  crowding  of  the  people  together 
their  carelessness  and  filthiness,  soon  produced 
a  state  of  matters  which  was  likely  to  become 
a  menace  to  the  public  health.  So,  some  hun- 
dreds of  them  were  sent  out  of  the  city  to  a  large 
cannery  on  the  Fraser  river.  The  congregations 
of  Vancouver  called  for  gifts  of  boots  and 
clothing.  The  response  was  prompt  and  liberal 
About  two  carloads  were  sent  out  and  distribu- 
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wretched  and  so  ea'r  t^    T*"™'    ^^'^    - 
warn,,  that  the  d  J.i        .    5*'  '"*°  ^"nething 

-ff  too."  tt  iZTofTzrr  °'  *^' 

scramble-everv  mnn  /  t™^  ^"^  '"""ble 
distributors  air  «ettiLT""'  °"^  °^  '''^ 
said,  with  skortiess  oTSathTn/  •!!'^  '"°'^' 
scare,  "  Well  I  fn,  „  I.  '*"''  evidences  of 
Indian  Mutiny  ••  "'  '''"^  '^^"  through  an 

-'<s^i'rt;r"p:oSr:jt"  ^-  »^  there 

British  Columbia  Sallva^T.r''  '^"'^  °^ 
towards  this  pha^eof  £.  .  °  ""  """""^^ 
We  are  quite  4d7to  adSt"h  t '""'^T""' 
people  have  been  hard  in  their  tV""'  "'  °" 
'n  their  anta?oiii,m       ^  ^^''"8'  extreme 

in  their  ala^C'th        '"'"r'^'^'  '^y«'«"'^«' 

the  situatiorhasten'TndTs  ShV""''*  '''^^ 
and  the  problem,  m„„    ^  '  ^"y  S^ave, 

The  stra'ngeS^Xhtrlr  r:  ^"'  '^*"^'="'*- 
-'e,  the  poorer  and  lower  Zel^rth"';  T  ' 
people.  Comparatively  few  of  !h  ^'  "*'" 
education.     Many  of  leZ   to  saT  th'el  '"^ 

that  a  larg^p^;  -  :r:;rh ::  :r:nr  ^^°^'^' 

to  that  fell  disease,  tuberculoid  Thf  ""'^ 
strangers  in  the  land  and  ;,lfhrT'  ^^  '"'^ 
quickly  adopt   the   P  ^'' '°™^  °f  them 
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become  a  real  par*  of  the  population  of  this 
country.  Besides,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  instances,  wives  and  children  have  been  left 
behind  in  India.  Thus  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  family  or  home  life  among  these  people. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
discuss  political  or  economic  questions.  It  is 
enough  that  we  note  that  there  are  problems 
along  these  lines  calling  for  the  sanest  and  most 
earnest  consideration  of  statesmen. 

The  Problem 

I  have  learned  from  reliable  sources  that 
about  6,000  East  Indians  have  been  landed 
at  the  port  of  Vancouver  during  the  past  seven 
years.  Making  allowance  for  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  United  States,  and  for  those  who 
have  been  deported  or  have  returned  to  India 
of  their  own  free  will,  there  are  at  present 
upwards  of  2,500  of  these  people  in  British 
Columbia. 

In  justice  to  them,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
are  to-day  self-supporting.  The  majority  of 
them  are  at  work,  in  lumber  mills,  at  fann  labor, 
at  land-clearing,  at  fruit-tending,  pick.ng  and 
packing,  etc.  Their  wages  'ange  from  $1.25 
to  $1.75  per  day.  It  is  repc  3d  that  most  of 
these  people  who  live  in  the  city  of  Vancouver 
have  in  possession  one  or  more  building  lots. 
In  whatever  line  of  labor  they  engage,  after  a 
little  training,  they  make  good,  and  give  satis- 
faction. In  some  cases  they  are  displacing 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 
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are  "^ir^^i^^^^-'-^^'-ts  here 
,   suiiie   are   Hindus,   and   a   few  aro 
Mohammedans      The  mvt,..  j  «   'ew  are 

idCaters.  They  ^'^i^'t  tX^B^  ? 
through  a  book  ca.ied  ••  Thro'^th  S 
book  contains  a  good  deal  of  moral  and  ethl 

:rs.aX°^rd^t\:rrnMr"- 

-ith  the  teachings  o7Zrl7lr'''''''''' 
The  Duty  of  the  Churches 

sent  Dr    Mn^  .  ^^^"   "«°  °"'-  <^hurch 
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who  were  several  years  in  the  foreign  field  and 
had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  East  In- 
dian languages,  have  also  been  doing  all  they 
could  in  the  way  of  teaching,  giving  addresses, 
distributing  literature,  etc.  But  no  '.(finite 
provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for  li;  evan- 
gelizing of  these  strangers  within  our  gates. 

Dr.  Nugent  did  splendid  work.     The  people 
were  interested.     Their  confidence  was  secured. 
They  were  expecting,    ,nd  were  constantly  ask- 
ing about,  their  Ppriri  Sahib.     Since  that  time 
elements  1,,-ivp  c  ..ne  into  the  East  Indian  com- 
munity herr    vnich  antagonize,  and  must  cer- 
tainly   render   very   difficult,    all    attempts    at 
Chn'-ian  work.     The  erection  of  temples,  one 
in  ■         ouver  and  one  at  Millside,  and  the  hold- 
ing o;  meetings  for  heathen  worship,  must  of 
necessity   make    the    people   harder  to   reach. 
Then,  it  is  sadly  true  that  many  of  the  Indian 
people  are  showing  themselves  apt  pupils  in  the 
school  of  Occidental  vices.     There  have  been 
some  good  results  attending  the  labors  of  in- 
dividual   ministers.     But    to    all    intents    and 
purposes  the  seven  years  of  their  residence  in 
this  land  have  been  seven  years  of  leanness  and 
famine,  in  religious  influences  to  these  sojourn- 
ers.    For  the  credit  of  our  church,  for  the  good 
of  our  country,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  for 
the  honor  of  Christ,  let  all,  young  and  old,  take 
an  interest  in  and  do  something' for  these  poor 
people  who  have  come  to  us  from  a  far  land. 


Chapter  V. 

PROBLEMS  OF  nORAL  REFORM 

R«v.Pro,bsso«GkoroeC.P,ooko^.D.D 
vancouver 

MORAL  Refo™  problems  are  not  u   new 
loZu"  S''°"^  "^^'  -  --e  seem 
tianity  ;   older  in  fJ^K^   "■■'   "'  °'^  "^  Chris- 

-d  the  prophetic  spriti;Tchf  """^• 
t-day  is  the  cure  L  oir  lia^tls  T  °' 
surpnsing  how  doselv  th„       ^.  '     ^^  '^ 

Prophets'attacked  r  'sembie'Th  ^"^  "u'^"  ''' 
we  are  now  wresting  ^d  T.  """.  ^^^'^^ 
wh.ch  they  enunciated  fpp.y  exacl  to'n"""" 
day  conditions  exactly  to  present- 

ed":::;;;;: '"I;  ^;:'t"''j:--"ed  establish. 

■t  in  conflict  whh  T  "'''"^"'  ^'  ^^d 
was  the  re"  Sourt-  f  ''^"'"^-  ^^  ^°°"er 
Reformation  ""than  t  "  "'T"''"^'^  ^'  'he 
flowing  from  ab^l  ^  ^P"''  ^'"'  '^e  evils 
freedom  toThe  propt  TsT^''  ^"'  ^^^'°-'^ 
tated  this  attitude'  It  existed"  T"''  "^'"^"- 
ff^es.  institutions  preyed  on  then,  r^'  "^'^  ' 
-.  therefore,  the^rd^eaX":X."r;S 
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that  the  ethical  was  the  only  worthy  embodi- 
ment of  the  spiritual  ;  therefore,  it  opposed 
impurity  and  injustice  in  all  their  forms.  No 
sooner  was  the  inner  life  changed,  than  men 
asked  what  its  outward  manifestation  should  be. 
If  character  was  transformed,  conduct  must 
be  different.  When  the  slave  was  converted, 
his  Christian  spirit  first  moved  him  to  be  faith- 
ful to  his  master.  Next,  it  taught  him  that  he 
was  the  Lord's  freeman,  and  people  with  such 
a  consciousness  could  not  permanently  be  en- 
slaved. Then,  when  the  master  was  converted, 
he  began  to  ask  what  his  attitude  towards  his 
slave  ought  to  be.  And  the  ruling  races  were 
ultimately  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  wrong  for  men  to  take  from  their  fellowmen 
rights  which  nature  had  bestowed,  and  to  pre- 
vent by  brute  force  a  human  being  from  working 
out  his  own  destiny  and  from  reaping  the  full 
benefit  of  the  gifts  which  God  had  given  him 
So  with  other  moral  issues  as  they  arose.  Chris- 
tianity elevated  women  and  inspired  men  with 
the  noblest  conception  of  womanhood  ;  straight- 
way the  old  relations  became  impossible.  It 
taught  those  in  authority  to  rule  justly,  and  it 
also  awakened  in  the  common  people  a  spirit 
that  would  not  submit  to  injustice,  but  would 
rend  the  state  asunder  rather  than  tolerate  a 
wrong.  Christianity  could  not  be  true  to  itself 
without  seeking  an  outward  form  that  would 
embody  its  peculiar  nature,  and  the  very 
effort  to  realize  its  principles  in  action  touched 
every  side  of  life. 
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It  is  this  same  spirit,  working  itself  out  in  the 

to    LhTL       '.7""  P"^^"'  '^y  Christian 
o    fight  against  the  evils  that  confront  them 

The?  T  "f^  ''"'""  '°  ^''^^^-  fro-"  sin' 
Then  hen  the  wicked  seek  to  betray  and  cor- 
rupt the  mnocent.  it  defends  the  weak  and  un- 
suspectmg    against    their    enemies.     T  "e    re 

S  """T  )'  *'^  '"''"'  °f  "'^  °"^-  ='-s  with- 
out  being  the  foe  of  the  other.  And  it  does  noV 
work  a„y   ,„,    ,,^   ^^^^,   ^^^        es  no 

weitare  of  our  race  until  ;■  _„»       ■ 

I  ace  uniu  1    not  only  sows  tho 

good  seed  but  protects  the  tender  plant  of  v l tue 

until  this  IS  sufficiently  develooed  to  uuhstand 

alone  the  biting  blasts  of  temptation. 

Sabbath  Preservation 

folXl''^  '""^"^  *'"  ''''  "^  -'  ^'^ 

J'llfbath    presentation.     The    struggle    for 

he  Sabbath  is  described  in  a  chapter  by  itself 

and  needs  but  a  passing  reference  here.     Suffice 

slhh  7'.      r^  '^"  maintenance  of  a  Christian 
Sabbath  for  Canada  lies  at  the  root  of  our  na- 
tional morality.     One   day  in   seven   must   be 
reserved   from   the  mad   struggle  for  materia 
advancement,    in   order   that   men   may   have 
opportunity  for  balancing  their  accounts  with 
God  for  taking  stock  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
a  sets,  and  for  striking  out  new  lines  of  sLce  • 
otherwise  the  nation  will  be  robbed  of  its  pre- 
cious hentage  of  righteousness  and  truth  and 
liberty,  and  will  fail  utterly  i„  tho«  services 
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to  God  and  humanity  on  which  its  continued 
existence  depends. 


Temperance  Refonn 

(i')  The  movement  for  temperance  reform  has 
reached  a  most  interesting  stage.  Many  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  have  adopted  prohibition. 
In  many  of  the  others  local  option  has  re-  • 
deemed  large  areas  from  the  liquor  traffic.  In 
Canada  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  under  prohibition  and  Nova  Scotia  almost 
entirely  so.  The  majority  of  the  counties  of 
New  Brunswick  are  under  the  Scott  Act,  and 
there  is  also  in  that  province  an  alternative 
in  the  form  of  a  Local  Veto  measure,  provincially 
enforced,  which  permits  municipalities  to  pro- 
hibit the  traffic  within  their  bounds  and  gives 
the  wards  of  the  cities  the  same  privilege.  What 
is  popularly  known  as  Local  Option  is  sweeping 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  is  making  marked 
advances  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  Al- 
berta and  British  Columbia  are  progressing 
favorably,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  put  on  the 
temperance  cause  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
The  situation  is  highly  encouraging,  and  gives 
ground  for  the  hope  that  Canada  will  not  only 
hold  her  position  as  the  most  temperate  of  the 
nations,  but  will  ultimately  banish  the  liquor 
traffic  altogether. 

New  elements  have  entered  recently  into  the 
controversy  that  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  temperance  cause. 
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ishment  of '^he    raffle  h!s?  """  '°^  '"^  ''^"- 

Nobody  now   be,ievVslrs"orr"T?"'"^^^- 
expenences    of   such    mV  ^'     ^""^  '"^'^ent 

Kansas;  Far^^L  ^ortTn  t'  """"^  "'y- 
ronto,  Owen  Sound  n,,^^"'^  '  '^^^'  To- 
Ontario,  and  a  ^^  o^'l'^"'  ^^''''-'^  ■« 
conclusively  that  the  closing  of  Th/h'''''  "^^^ 
d.st.net  gain  to  legitin^atehnL  of  ^""^ ""''"' ' 
money  fo^erly  wasted  over  L  k''''"  ''''' 
into  groceries,   clothing    f  ^''  "°^  «f°es 

Employers  find  h, t  tt'  """"^  ^""^  ''°'n-«- 
produce  more  good  anT  T  '°''  ''''  •'■««• 
and  are  in  better  condSnf  'T"°'  '^"^"'y- 
when  they  used  to  squaZr  ;.'''" ""^"^^  t*"^" 
their  energies  i„  drink  ^'"'  '""""«^  ^"^ 

to  pr.:L'.'ii^trtr "°-  ^  '""'^-- 

the  abstainer  has    he  be /T   ^''"^  ^"l"-'- 
Men  hesitate  to  put  a  drinl     '^^""^  °^  ^"^««^- 
trust.    And  the  fact  th^?      k  "*°  ^  P°^'"°"  °f 
to  success  winsUny  men  wh         '  "  """''^' 
-  the  hi  her  .ai..  ^frrit^nJC  "°'  "^*^" 
meatr  s  ThTtet?^  ^""^^  °^  ^-''^'^^tory 
-ting  on  theiraJrTeCnr  ".1°™^"  ^^^  -" 
differences.     Pormeriy'^h.^V"'  '''^"  ^''"^ 
advocate  and  the  proh  h,V         "''"^"'  '^"ntrol 
other   as   irreconcilabt  t    ""'  '^^""^'^  ^^^ 
P'ed  for  the  other  den  'rr""     ^^''^^^  o«« 
--hey  both  haterhrE^„^-:,--ee 
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leave  their  differences  in  the  background  until 
they  secure  what  they  both  desire.  And  it  is 
surely  the  better  part,  for  all  who  hate  drunken- 
ness to  stand  together  as  far  as  they  can  agree  ; 
for  when  they  do  so  they  are  irresistible. 

The  main  reason,  however,  for  the  success  of 
the  temperance  cause,  is  the  ethical  revival  that 
is  sweeping  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  Men 
are  supporting  causes  to-day  siirply  because 
they  are  right,  as  they  never  did  before.  And 
all  men  realize  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  state  to 
legalize  traffic  that  Jives  by  cultivating  vice. 
It  is  putting  a  premium  on  the  destruction  of 
our  manhood.  It  is  building  up  a  power  that 
will  throttle  our  liberties.  The  drink  traffic  is 
the  enemy  of  the  home  and  the  church,  of  purity 
and  truth,  of  individual  and  national  righteous- 
ness, and  the  people  that  does  not  destroy  it  'vill 
be  destroyed  by  it.  It  has  forfeited  its  right  to 
live. 


The  Gambling  Mania 

(3)  The  gambling  mania  has  a  strong  hold  on 
many  people.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  gambling 
is  on  the  increase  in  Canada.  It  appears  here 
in  its  acutest  form  in  connection  with  book- 
making  on  the  race-tracks.  Our  criminal  law 
is  in  a  peculiar  condition  on  this  point,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  perfectly  legal,  within  a  racing 
enclosure,  practices  which  are  criminal  elsewhere. 
This  is  an  anomaly  which  cannot  last.  A  dis- 
couraging feature  of  the  situation  is,  that  men 
who  stand  high  in  social  and  financial  circles 
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professional  gambler's  gains  °^  ^^^ 

busJeLTelhf ''""V!-^  '"^^'^'^  ^8--t  the 
"usiness  of  gambling.     The  Moral  Reform   Ac 

of  gambling,  i„  which  the  few  makeT  '"°" 
of  the  betting  habits  of  the  ;:opTa„d  foTtht 
purpose,   cultivate   those  habits  TZiZ 

in  the  end.  '  ^^""°'  ''"'  ^"'^'^eed 

an  equivalent  in  value      tu  >      .      B'vmg 

•aid  on  gain,  rathe^n  on  s  r^^e'^Tj^h  "^ 
n.en  forget  their  responsibilitieTto  ,the";  Tw 
choose  mammon's  service  in  preference  to  God's"^ 
The  Social  Evil 

all   the  fo™f  1  *"'^  "  '^  """''  ^^"««^°»«  of 
sourfe     1Z  T-     ^*  ^"^'^'^  «^«  at  its 

source.     It  does  violence  to  the  most  sacred  of 
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all  relationships.  Its  terrible  effects  on  body 
and  soul  are  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
civilized  races.  And  until  recently  this  evil 
was  largely  ignored.  While  it  was  ruining  peo- 
ple by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  a  false 
modesty  forbade  parents  and  teachers  to  warn 
the  young  of  their  danger. 

The  purity  of  the  youth  of  the  land  is  being 
assailed  in  different  ways  : — 

First,  by  obscene  literature,  indecent  picture 
shows,  etc.  No  person  has  had  occasion  to  look 
into  this  question  without  being  horror-stricken 
at  the  depths  of  vileness  to  which  men  will  de- 
scend for  the  sake  of  gain.  This  evil  is  most 
insidious.  It  has  been  discovered  in  the  most 
unlikely  places.  And  wherever  it  goes,  it  poi- 
sons the  minds  of  children  and  prepares  many 
for  their  first  step  down  to  ruin. 

Next,  there  is  the  custom  of  segregating  social 
vice  in  certain  areas  within  or  adjacent  to 
cities.  By  this  method  the  worst  af  all  vices 
is  practically  Ucensed  by  the  authorities  who  are 
under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  suppress  it. 
Such  a  district  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
home,  and  a  plague-spot  in  the  heart  of  our 
civilization.  Immorality  is  encouraged,  not 
only  in  the  cities  concerned,  but  in  all  the  country 
around.  Yet  too  many  of  our  cities  have  this 
stain  on  their  name. 

Then,  there  is  the  nefarious  "white  slave" 
trade,  in  which  young  women  are  bought  and 
sold  for  immoral  purposes.  Until  the  last  year 
or  two  such  a  traffic  was  never  dreamed  of  as  a 
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tli.o.nmva,„o(th,.uih„ritfc.  ' 

Th,  pemllaHty  »(  lh,«  rom.s  ol  evil  |,  ,h„ 

warned  of  the  dangers  that  beset  them.     And 
public  opinion  must  be  aroused,   both   to  the 
enormity  of  the  evil  and  to  the  nec;ssity  of  viglr 
ous  action  against  it.  ^ 

Many  Other  Problems 

us    whi?'""  '"■'  "''"^  °'^''  P^°blems  facing 
us    which  we  cannot  here  deal  with  in  detail 
PohHcal  corruption  is  a   growing  evil      Ma 'v 
voters  are  bartering  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
Z'le   ba"f  "''^"r-^*^  -'  Purchaseable 
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signs  of  a  reaction,  however.  In  many  constit- 
uencies the  moral  elements  are  organizing  against 
this  evil,  and  such  action  always  makes  a  marked 
improvement.  The  prcblem  of  health  is  a  serious 
one.  The  war  against  tuberculosis  is  being 
waged  on  an  ever-widening  scale  and  is  entitled 
to  support  from  all.  Then,  there  are  the  social 
problems  of  the  time,  including  the  labor  question, 
the  land  question,  the  control  of  public  utilities, 
and  a  host  of  others. 


Righting  the  Wrongs 

The  wrongs  of  our  social  system  must  be 
righted,  and  all  who  love  justice  must  respond 
to  the  call.  The  Moral  Reform  organizations 
are  seeking  to  promote  the  cause  of  righteousness 
along  these  lines  in  many  ways. 

Education 

(a)  Education  is  the  first  means  used.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  The  people 
must  be  shown  the  danger  and  taught  their  duty. 
As  against  the  social  evil,  for  example,  the  only 
efficient  safeguard  is  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  Political  corruption  can  be  stopped  only 
when  the  citizens  are  aroused  to  a  realization 
of  what  their  prerogatives  mean,  and  of  how 
they  are  being  taken  from  them.  The  best 
possible  form  of  campaign  against  the  liquor 
traffic  is  a  presentation  of  the  facts.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  must  be  won  individually 
to  righteousness  before  there  can  be  any  real 
reform. 
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th/.h"'"'"'^''  '^*"-«^°™- '"«"«  prepared  on  all 
the  above  subjects.    A  Ust  of  books  on  Moral 
and  Socal  Questions  has  been  published.  These 
■nay  be  obtained  from  the  Moral  Reform  De 
partment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Confeder- 
ation  L.  e   Building.   Toronto).     The  rel£us 
and  secular  press  is  being  used  to  dissem^a" 
the  mformation  gathered  by  our  church's  expert! 
along  these   lines,   and   the   whole   country  U 
bemg  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 

Organization 

(b)  Organization  is  the  next  step.  The  forces 
of  righteousness  must  be  organized  before  they 
can  fight  victoriously.  Every  Synod  and  Pres 
bytery  has  its  Moral  Reform  Committee.  These 
study  their  local  problems  and  indicate  the  line 
of  action  necessary.  The  Moral  and  Social 
of    r.H°""r    't^°"'P°«^'^  of  representatives 

refo^/       "^^u^T   ^''^   ^°°P««'^   •"   'hose 
reforms  on  which  they  agree.     Then,  there  are 

the   organizations   formed   to   advance   specific 

reforms,  such  as  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  and  the 

drinktaffir'"  '"'  ''''  ^"'^P'-"''-  ^'^  '"« 
Why  should  not  every  congregation  have  a 
arn^/.J"'"  '"'°  investigate  the  conditio,,, 
around  them,  and  consult  together  as  to  the 
action  required  for  their  improvement  >  Kw 
church  can  do  its  work  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  influences  for  good  and  evil  amidst  which 
■ts  people  live.     As  things  are,   many  of  the 
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worst  evils  creep  into  our  communities  and  do 
their  deadly  work  before  the  religious  leaders 
know  anything  about  them.  This  could  not 
occur  if  Christian  men  organized  for  the  battle 
against  evil. 

Legiilation 

(c)  Next,  there  is  legislation.  The  convic- 
tions of  the  people  must  be  crystallized  into  law. 
It  is  not  enough  to  instruct  people  on  the 
things  that  are  right  ;  we  must  protect  the 
innocent  from  those  who  would  destroy  them. 
For  this  purpose  the  (business  of  vice  must  be 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

All  efforts  toward  moral  reform  to-day  are 
directed  against  the  business  of  wrong-doing. 
Whenever  men  desire  to  do  evil  for  their  own 
gratification,  others  arise  to  provide  the  facilities 
for  their  indulgence,  and  to  make  money  out  of 
the  services  rendered.  Naturally,  the  more 
people  they  can  persuade  to  indulge  in  the 
vice,  the  larger  their  circle  of  customers  and 
the  higher  their  profits.  It  is,  therefore,  in  their 
interests  to  cultivate  the  vicious  habit  as  widely 
as  possible.  These  men  who  make  a  business 
of  pandering  to  the  vices  of  the  people  are 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform. 
They  are  organized  for  offensive  and  defensive 
purposes.  When  reform  measures  threaten  to 
destroy  business  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  they  will  spend  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  defeat  them.  Hence  the  business 
of  vice  is  a  great  corrupting  influence  in  politics. 
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The  money  power  enlists  on  the  side  of  evil 
men  who  are  not  personally  vicious,  hut  have 
become  financially  interested  in  it.  The  in- 
fluence of  men  personally  virtuous,  when 
exerted  in  tho  interests  of  vice,  is  hard  to  over- 
come. Nevertholess.  when  they  are  willing  to 
profit  by  the  cultivation  of  vice,  they  must  be 
treated  as  enemies  of  society. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  vice  against 
which  the  moral  reform  movements  of  the  day 
are   directed.     It   is   the   business   of   Sabbath 
desecration,   of  race-track  gambling,   of  liquor 
selhng,    etc.,    that    recently  proposed   measures 
assail.     The  liberty  of  the  individual  is  preserved 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  others 
but  when  he  tries  to  make  money  out  of  the 
vices  of  his  fellows,  the  law  should  take  hold  of 
him.     Christians  do  not  realize  as  they  should 
the  utter  wickedness  of  making  gain  out  of  the 
corruption    of     the   youth    of   the   land      The 
giants  of  the  stories  of  childhood,  who  feasted 
on  children's  flesh,  were  humane,  compared  with 
those  who  degrade  youug  men  and  women  for 
their  own   aggrandisement.     There   is   not   an 
evil  in  existence  so  utterly  vile,  that  it  is  not 
supported    for    business    reasons.     We    cannot 
awaken  too  quickly  to  the  f.ict  that  this   spirit 
and  Christianity  cannot  dwell  together,  but  that 
the  existence  of  the  one  means  the  destruction 
of  the  other.     Th^rc  is  no  truce  in  this  war 
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Law  Enforcement 

(d)  By  the  better  enforcement  of  law,  the  evils 
of  the  day  arc  opposed.  Here  two  things  are 
needed  : — 

First,  a.  better  system  of  law  enforcement. 
Provincial  authorities  ought  to  put  the  criminal 
law  into  effect,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  municipal- 
ities. The  success  of  the  Mounted  Police  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  provincial  en- 
forcement of  the  Local  Option  law  in  Ontario 
prove  conclusively  the  advantage  of  this  system. 
Next,  public  opinion  should  be  aroused  to 
support  the  officers  of  the  law.  An  aggressive 
public  sentiment  behind  our  officials,  and  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  forces  of  righteous- 
ness with  their  efforts,  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  proper  conditions. 

There  are  great  evils  to  fight,  and  they  are 
strongly  entrenched.  But  the  reform  forces  are 
better  organized  and  equipped,  and  fight  with 
more  spirit,  than  ever.  We  have  confidence 
in  our  cause  and  in  the  God  behind  it.  There 
may  be  temporary  reverses,  but  every  struggle 
for  righteousness  will  be  victorious  in  the  end. 


Chapter  VI. 
MISSIONS  TO  CAHPS 
Rbv.  J.  D.  Byrnes,  B  D 

S.p»inU„,,e„>of   „a^  Missions  Jor  Xor',Her„  V„„.no 

WE    shall    better   understand    the   Can,,, 
problem  ,f  we  note  a  few  facts  con- 

tains  ,  r^rTft^'"^   °"'    ''""""■^      ^^"«'1«    ™n- 

tains  3,7,9,66s  square  miles  ;  the  three  northern 

d.stnets  alone  are  larger  than  the  whole  of  Chin" 

t  .s  th,rty  t.mes  the  si.e  of  Great  Britain  Ind 

reland.  or  as  Lord  Beresford  would  say   Great 

Ireland  and  Britain  ;   and  has  an  area     „I, 

square  m.les  greater   than   the   United   States 

.ncludmg  Alaska.     Add  to  this  the  fact    £ 

Canada    ^th  her  products  of  field  and  fo  est 

th      la"ndT  f ':V""^'  ^  """"^  ^^-  *« 
this  land  of  fertile  valleys,   wooded  hills  and 

great  promise  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  Camps 

If  we  carefully  consider  such  facts  as  these 
we  can  more  reasonably  estimate  the  my  o^ 
"■en    who    are    employed    building    railways 

ndustry.  It  has  been  said  that  one-tenth  of  the 
abonng  men  of  Canada  spend  part  of  each  y  ar 
«n    the    camps.     This    statement    we    cannot 
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verify  ;  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our 
population  than  most  of  us  think,  is  so  era- 
ployed. 

Where  are  these  camps  ?  Thev  are  found 
m  every  province  of  the  Dominion,  from  the 
hsher  folk  by  the  Atlantic  to  the  loggers  on  the 
Pacific,  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel  away  north 
to  where  the  Yukon  holds  its  hidden  wealth 
Space  will  not  permit  our  mention  of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  camps  ;  so  we  confine  ourselves 
to  three  outstanding  classes,  namely,  Railway 
Construction,  Lumbering,  and  Mining  Camps, 

Railway  Construction  Camps 

The  very  fact,  that'Canada  has  more  railwav 
mileage  in  proportion   to   her  population   than 
any  country  in  the  world,  and  in  proportion  to 
that  population  is  laying  more  steel  rails  per  day 
makes  railway  construction  one  -)f  her  gre-it  in- 
dustries.    In  this  industry,   thousands  of  men 
are    emplojed.       Through    farm     and    forest 
hill  and  valley,  prairie,  plain  and  mountain  pass' 
they  push   their  way,  opening  up   the   countrv 
unifymg  provinces,  uniting  oceans,  thus  forging 
an  important  link  in  the  great  commercial  chain 
which  binds  countries  and  continents  together 
and   hastening   the   day   when   the   problem   of 
peace,  rather  than  the  arts  of  war,  shall  possess 
the  minds  of  men. 

From  East  to  West,  from  South  to  North  this 
network  of  railway  is  being  thrown.  Let  us 
visit  some  of  those  who  toil  on  this  ever  expand- 
ing work.     Whether  -it  be  those  b)'  the  Eastern 
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Northern  Ontano.  those  on  the  Western  plains 
those  by  the  canyons  of  the  Rockies,  or  those 

Who  to,,  on  the  Slopes  of  British  CouJb  a 
matters  not.     The  scenery  may  change,   from 
trackless  forest  to  treeless  plain,   from'  dreTry 


A    «,S.,„K.,«v   ,T,.nHXT    P.,SS,Vr,    H.TWHBV   r.vps    ,v 
Sl'MMKR 

•^u^keg  to  majestic  mountain  ;  Sut  the  camp 
We  IS  essentially  the  same,  made  one  by  a  great 
b.g  ache  of    loneliness,  which  only  those  ..„ 

>^nderstand  who  have  gone  "beyond  the  ste 
where  men  are  preparing  the  ground  to  make 
straight  the  pathway  of  commerce. 
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The  principal  centres  on  railway  conscruction 
are,  the  "  gravel  pit,"  where  ballast  is  procured, 
and  the  "  trestle  "  and  the  "  bridge,"  where  a 
more  skilled  labor  is  required.  At  these,  we 
stop  to  conduct  a  service,  distribute  literature, 
and  have  a  chat  with  the  men,  our  sympathies 
deeply  touched  as  we  see  them  in  their  lonely 
and  unhomelike  surroundings.  But  it  is  when 
we  go  "  beyond  the  steel,"  that  we  see  the  real 
loneliness  of  railway  camp  life.  Under  the 
system  of  contracts  and  sub-contracts,  we  find 
smaller  and  smaller  groups  of  men,  until  we  may 
even  find  a  man  working  alone  on  his  "  stint  " 
by  day,  and  at  night  sleeping  in  his  little 
brush  or  bark  covered  hut.  Our  sympathy 
is  the  more  intensified,  when  we  find  that,  to 
this  man,  Canada  is  the  "  far-away  "  country, 
and  that  he  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  To 
help  such  as  these,  is  one  of  the  great  problems 
the  missionary  has  to  face  ;  for  he  usually  finds, 
as  a  worker  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  found, 
that  eighty  per  cent,  of  his  congregation  were 
foreigners — Russians,  Swedes,  Galicians,  Bo- 
hemians, Poles,  Finlanders,  Norwegians,  Ital- 
ians, and  a  few  Turks.  We  leave  these,  and, 
as  we  go,  think  of  Him  who  said,  "  Come  unto 
Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  and  who  also  said,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  Me." 


Lumber  Camps 

These  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
Canadian    forests,    from    the    thickly    wooded 
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proWnce   of   New   Brunswick   to    the   densely 
timbered  areas  of  British  Columbia.     The  ad 
T'fl  ',":Paper  and  other  modem  methods  of 
rapid  buildmg  has  practically  driven  into  obliv- 
ion the  picturesque  old-time  "  shanty,"  roofed 
with      scoops."     The  camp  range  has  replaced 
he  Old-fashioned    fireplace,  and  in  many'^ways 
he  movement  toward  the  luxuiious  life  seems 
to  have  touched  even  the  lumber  camps.     Sep- 
arate buildings  are  usually  provided  for  eating 
and  sleeping,  m  which  the  men  are  better  fed 
and  more  comfortably  housed  than  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  industry.     It  may  be  that  the  em 
Ployer  of  labor  now    realizes,    concerning  hl^s 
men,  what  long  ago  he  knew  about  the  horse 

cl   ^     ?u  '^V°  ^''  '^'  ^'''  «^"'t«  he  must 
consider  their  physical  comfort 

Who  are  the  lumbermen?  Ralph  Connor 
m  his  splendid  style,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
how.  with  the  first  snap  of  frost.  "  Macdonald 

fror.h  T"^  *''°''  *'"  "'""^^"'l  ^^'^^  calling 
om  the  forest,  and  of  the  good- little  wife  get 
ting  ready  her  husband's  things,  with  thoughts 
of  the  long,  lonely  winter  ahead  of  her.  Some 
think  this  describes  only  the  early  days  •  but 
we  know  It  is  a  true  picture  of  a  hundred  homes 
m  the  districts  of  Algoma.  Nipissing,  PaTry 
Sound,  and  Muskoka.  to-day.  if  „ot  of  aU 
the  lumbenng  world.  In  the  lumber-perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  camp,  we  find  the  sol 
of  cur  own  Canadian  homes. 

Is  the   church   doing  anything  to   keep  in 
touch   with   these   men  >     In    isfj.    the   Rev 
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D.  M.  Gordon,  now  Principal  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, inaugurated  a  "  Mission  to  Lumber- 
men." This  was  carried  on  under  the  care  of 
the  Synod  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa  until  1901, 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  General  As- 
sembly's Home  Mission  Committee,  who  since 
that  time,  have  had  the  oversight  of  the  work. 

What  this  Committee  is  trying  to  do  for  the 
lumbermen,  East  and  West,  may  be  fairly  illust- 
rated by  telling  what  is  being  done,  this  winter 
(1910-11)    in    the    Presbytery   of   North    Bay. 
There,  four  missionaries  are  giving  practically 
all  their  time  to  this  work  ;  eight  ministers  and 
missionaries  have  promised  to  visit  the  camps 
in  their  respective   localities,   some  getting  in 
touch  with  as  many  as  600  men  ;  while,  in  a  few 
centres,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  an 
employee  of  a  company  to  hold  service  in  the 
neighboring  camps  on  Sunday.     In  this  way,  the 
Presbytery    endeavors    to    send    the    Master's 
message  to  between  6,000  and  8,000  lumbermen. 
With    few  exceptions,  the  captains   of    the 
industry    welcome     the  representatives   of  the 
church.     One  of   them  promised   $200    toward 
the  support  of  a  missionary  for  his  men,  and 
on  being  thanked,  replied,  "  N'ot  at  all,  we  do 
not  number  this  among  our  Christian  acts      It 
is  simply  hard,   cold  business,   for  we  expect 
larger  dividends  from  this  $aoo  than  from  any 
other  equal  amount  invested  in   our  business 
It  will  bring  a  class  of   men  to  this  place  who 
otherwise  would  not  come,  and  finding  here  the 
school  and  the  church,  they  will  send  for  their 
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-  s.  iiijp*- *-""'»' "™..^' 

:«s.t«ri;rr  -'■""'- 
p     dtcepted  the  invitation  and  r^mo 

ij   aeip   tne  lumbermen,   vet   wp   fi,^i 

dtr  f  ^*-  f  ^  T"^  -"  ^«  -cl  Tor  Tffi^ 
ciently  earned  on  bv  the  chnmi,    tt         , 

regular  cHanne.,  tha^  b^: -ntrdeXt  It 
fons     and       special    appeals."     There    kt 
man  who  can  do  so  much  for  the  lumber    LZ 
-  the  minister  in  the  vicinity,  because  mTny 
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of  the  men  of  his  own  congregation  spend  the 
winter  there.  A  young  man,  through  the  visits 
of  his  home  minister  to  the  camp,  was  led  to  the 
"  new  life,"  and  on  returning  to  town,  united 
with  the  church,  becoming  one  of  its  most  active 
workers,  and  has  since  been  promoted  to  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  by  the  companj  .  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  many  such  young  men 
upon  their  companions  in  the  camp  ? 

If  any  special  appeal  is  to  be  made,  let  it 
be  to  provide  for  the  lumbermen  some  protec- 
tion from  the  liquor  shark,  gambling  fiend,  and 
other  hounds  of  hell  who,  at  the  "  break-up," 
or  when  the  "  drive  is  in,"  stand  ready  to  entice 
the  men  into  haunts  of  sin,  where  they  rob  them 
of  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  worse,  care 
nothing  for  the  self-respect  of  their  victim,  who, 
now  ashamed  to  go  home,  turns  back  to  the  camp 
with  its  loneliness,  and  the  old  life  with  its  sin. 

Mining  Camps 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  the  large 
number  of  men  employed  in  our  mining  camps, 
when  we  realize  that  this  industry,  though  yet 
in  Its  infancy,  has  given  Canada  a  prominent 
place  among  the  mineral  producing  countries 
of  the  world.  Each  year,  mining  camps  become 
more  numerous,  as  the  prospector  pushes  farther 
and  farther  into  the  great  unknown.  Where 
yesterday  we  found  the  silent  forest,  to-day 
we  may  find  a  town  of  tents,  with  a  rush  and 
activity  known  only  to  a  mining  centre. 
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one   of  the   difficJ         k,  "°"  "'°''''  '"  '' 

Here  we  find  fo^  af  S^^r  °'  ^"^  ^""-^ 
hearted  n,en  ;  a  Tew  of  tL  h'"^''  """^  '^^^ 
-the  .o.ai  and  spWtua' :"faroA;"""''''' 
o  hers  who  were  pro„,inent  workL:  f/hT'  ' 
church,  are  too  hue,  a^  "'orxers  in  the  home 

;:-  to  reh  rsT;^"™:^i-™'''^.-.ive 

Christianity  by  these  lauU  .i.  ^^  -^'  ^"'^S'"^ 
We  need  but  to  add  in  ,v  '^^''"^'-•h  to  scorn, 
forces  of  evi  ^'h  Th"' ^i""  "^'^' ^"  ^"^ 
organized  that  they  m'lv  .I!!:  :\'''*'"'"^-"'^'  -<^ 
the  church,  toper  Lru.:ffV  '"^^"  "' 
be  successful     the  chur  h  ''"  ""^o"  *«  to 

-ongesta„db:s^:'rj"orT  ^""'^^'^^"^  "" 

Her  messenger  must  have  the  ver.-  r^     i 
of  Jesus,  a  meekness  which    Ij,?™'''"''"''^'* 
reviles  not  amin   ^n^     u    u  '^  '^  reviled, 

those  who  :fr  e  h  ^^  ^'^  ^""^'f  """  '"  '^'-^ 
-lespitefully   use   and'  '"'"^  '°''  "'"'^  '^ho 

enable  him  to  fi/ht      r^"'"''  "'"^^   >■«•   ^"H 

Povertyop";.rrss:f::a:o^o"d7eC.?e;"^^'^"' 
hood  debased,  or  childhood  wronged      •"" 

What  the  Church  Means 

c4  tTttLr^^ro  rr\'""^-'^ '-  '^^ 

it  does  for  the  man  who,  htiS  lo^  v'"'  "''' 
the  higher  l.fe,   desires  a  new'  t.rtf""^  ^ 

the.o.y.--:^---.f^h^m 
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of  a  wide  open  town  ;  for  the  mother  anxiously 
inquiring  for  her  hay,  who  has  neglected  the 
"  home  letters  "  ;  for  the  many  foreigners, 
so  often  forgotten  and  despised  ;  and  for  the 
man  who  has  spent  his  days  : 

"Living  in  camps  with  men-K     ,  a  lonely  and 
loveless  life, 
Never  knew  kiss  of  sweeth<  'rt,  never  caress  of 

wife. 
A  l)rute  with  hrute  strength  to  labor,  and  they 

were  so  far  above — 
Yet  I'd  gladly  have  gone  to  the  gallows  for  one 
little  look  of  Love  !  " 

What  the  church  njeaus  to  these,  and  to  all 
who  hunger  for  home  and  life  and  love,  will 
never  be  known  till  the  Books  are  opened  and 
the  Master  has  said  His  "  Well  done." 

A  National  Problem 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Missions  to  camps  is  not  a  local,  but  a  national 
problem  ;  for,  unless  the  nation  is  saved,  our 
best  efforts  fall  to  the  ground.  The  vision  of 
every  true  Canadian  should  be  the  nation 
exalted  in  righteousness  and  truth.  To  de- 
velop the  material  resource  of  our  young 
country — to  change  mountains  into  currency, 
forests  into  fertile  fields,  and  everywhere  make 
the  unclaimed  wilderness  "  blossom  as  the  rose," 
is  indeed  a  privilege ;  but  a  much  higher  privilege 
is  the  opportunity  of  helping  to  solve  the  great 
national  missionary  problem,  and  uniting  the 
people  in  one  hope,  one  faith,  one  love. 
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would  i„ru:ii..':;'°„ti7r  ^^^  ^'"'* 

Consecrate  it  upon  "his  ^tar  „f        *  ''°'"'"  ' 
,  and  of  your  God'so  that,  not  only  f^'th  ™"''*^^' 
but  in  every  home  .JZT'V^JZ''' 
be      staked  "  for  Christ      Thi,  .om  ♦  ^^ 

--ice  is  nothin,  rnZ fJ,'V:l:LTo'} 
saying,  ■•  Whom  shall  I  sen,!  T/  u  ""^ 

for  Us  r     Does  He  hLr  tt         ""^^  ^'"  «° 
am  I  :  send  me^  "  *^'  ''"'"^"'■'      ««« 
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THE  JEWS  IN  CANADA 

Rev.  J.  McP.  Scott,  B.A.,  Toronto 
Chairmiw,  Genernl  Assrmhiy's  Jewish  CommilUr 

The  Persistency  of  the  Jew 

IN  THE  history  of  the  world,  the  Jews  hold  a 
unique  place  among  the  nations.  It  is 
quite  without  a  parallel.  By  reliable  re- 
cords, they  can  trac^  their  history  back  to  a 
period  that  antedates  by  a  long  stretch  of  time 
the  birth  of  the  nations  that  are  making  history 
to-day. 

Boasting  as  they  do  a  greater  antiquity  than 
any  other  civilized  nation,  it  is  a  peculiar  fact 
that  only  for  a  brief  period,  comparatively,  of 
their  varied  career  had  they  an  independent 
national  existence.  During  the  3,000  years 
from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  only  for  about  700  years  hart 
they  an  existence  as  a  united  and  independent 
nation  ;  and  now  for  i  ,900  years  of  this  new  era 
they  have  been  a  people  exiled  scattered  and 
nationally  homeless  in  almost  jvery  land  upon 
the  earth. 

The  arresting  fact  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
experiences  that  would  have  obliterated  any 
other  people,  they  exist  at  the  present  time 
greater  in  number  than  at  any  other  period  since 
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lie  vigor  and  muistructibility  of  th..  ,.  ,        i 

tottTT*"""'  '"^''^^'"^   "-  "een  denied 
to  the  Jewish  race      Th^,,  v,         i  ucmeti 

in  every  land      Th  J  ^^  '^^"  unwelcome 

t.,J^,  ^y  ^^''^  M'flfered   the  most 

temble    persecutions.     Until    ..uite    lat.lv     in 
almost  every  countrv  nf  p.  J  -'    '" 

pericSs      n'""    ''  '""^^'^  ""•^  "ecimating 
mea^t^h        .      ''""""^  '"'^"^^  "''>'  would  have 

for  celeries  ™;e'rreT;'''^  '""^'^^^  ''^'^'"^ 
w;fK  .u  •  '"^>  ''"■'^  among  us  still 

.rstitT'""'^'"'"^°"-'----'*'"th; 

the?uin  of""'"';"^  '^"  °'  -^y^-ties. 

civiiii:  Ls  irTettei:'^  'rr  °^  -^-^^ 

,„  •  I     L  ^       "-neir   individual  tv   and 

racial  characteristics  remain.  Indeed  so  far 
from  symptoms  of  national  decay  appearing 
.t  IS  agreed  by  those  who  interest  th^mX's 
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in  this  race,  that  this  last  half  century  has  been 
marked  by  a  startling  rejuvenation  of  this 
most  ancient  stock  of  Israel.  No  weapon  that 
was  forged  against  Israel  prospered  ;  every 
tongue  that  rose  up  against  them  in  judgment 
has  been  contemned.  Behold  He  that  keepeth 
Israel  never  slumbered  nor  slept.  Through 
unthinkable  suffering  they  have  come,  till  now, 
like  a  single  column  left  standing  amidst  a  waste 
of  ruins,  they  alone  remain  of  the  great  states 
and  world-powers  ol  the  early  ages. 

Their  Number 

The  present  Jewish  population,  according 
to  the  latest  reliable  statistics  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  19 lo,  was  in  round  numbers  twelve 
millions.  Europe  has  9,125,000  ;  Asia,  375,000; 
Africa,  355,000  ;  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
2,125,000,  and  Australasia,  20,000.  Europe, 
it  will  be  seen,  claims  the  larger  share  of  the 
Jewish  people.  They  are  increasing,  however, 
in  population  much  more  rapidly  on  this  con- 
tinent than  in  the  older  lands.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  Jews  number  twice 
what  they  were  in  1899  ;  and  are  five  times 
more  than  they  were  in  1888. 

In  whatever  country  they  find  their  home,  the 
greater  number  live  in  the  larger  cities,and  in  sep- 
arate quarters  there ;  and  in  the  midst  of  social 
conditions  that  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
the  surrounding  Gentiles.  There  are  more 
than  a  million  Jews  in  Greater  New  York,  most 
of  whom  live  voluntarily  in  certain  quarters. 


The  Jews  in  Canada  g^ 

uUTn  °'    '''?    ''''    '^""S"''-    -    terrible 
Upon  an  area  of  less   than  one   square   mile 

to  each  acre  T  n"  m'";'"'"'  '°  ^^^  "^  '"em 
Cityof  N-  wYork  %h  •''"''*  '"^"'"  "^  t"^*^ 
pan  of  ;;;;«;    '^  '''^  "°^^  '"'"''^'y  '-P"'-ted 

Language 

su<ige  ot  the  country  nto  whirh  fh„, 
emigrants.  The  Jews,  however  hive  anTn!  " 
national  tongue-the  Yiddish  ThTisVl"" 
by  the  majority  of  the  Jews  of  G^^^'t: 
nd■cl\"|r^f"--■  ^""^  '•''^  United^States 
fifths  o"  an  th     r"  "^P"''^''  "^^'  ^""y  tl^^ee- 

speak  this  t  -^'"'t  '"  '''=  ^°^"^  1^"°^  and 
speak  this  tongue.  It  is  a  corrupt  German 
with  a  spnnkling  of  Polish  and  Hebrew  wTrds' 
and  IS  written  with  Hebrew  letters  Pnr 
number  of  years,  the  New  Testamen  T„  y-^s^ 
ha  been  muse;  and  only  recently  the  Od 
Testament  translated  by  Mr.  Marcus  Bergmann 

Sje^sorv^th'"  aT    '"   J^^'^^    -''^- 
the  Judeo-Spanish.  '  ^  ^ 

The  Jew  in  Canada 

The  Jewish  population  in  Canada  increases 
wth  startling  rapidity.     Our  country  i.s  g"ng 
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a  home  to  great  numbers  of  Jews  from  European 
countries.  In  1881,  the  total  Jewish  population 
of  Canada  was  only  667.  At  the  present  time, 
by  the  estimate  of  a  well-known  Jewish  rabbi, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  100,000.  In  the  city 
of  Montreal,  the  Jewish  population  numbers 
fully  40,000.  Of  the  children  in  attendance  at 
the  non-Catholic  schools  in  that  city,  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  are  Jewish.  This  people  in 
Toronto  at  the  present  time  number  nearly 
17,000. 

Features  of  social  life,  such  as  emerge  in  the 
Ghettos  of  large  American  and  European 
cities,  that  are  in  themselves  oriental,  un-Can- 
adian  and  unattractive  are  appearing  in  the 
centres  of  Jewish  residence  in  this  country. 
Eminent  Jewish  leaders  and  wealthy  Jewish 
Colonization  Societies  are  planning  to  find  a 
home  in  Canada  for  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Jews.  In  the  mind  of 
certain  leaders  of  modern  Jewish  movements, 
Canada  is  at  the  present  time  a  most  promising 
field  for  Jewish  emigration.  The  situation  is 
full  of  interest  to  Canadians.  In  Toronto,  in 
Montreal,  in  Winnipeg  and  elsewhere  are  found 
Jews  from  Russia,  Portugal,  .Spain,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Holland,  Roumania,  Turkey 
and  Palestine. 


Their  Growing  Influence 

To  a  degree  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  Jews  come  into  positions  of  in- 
fluence and  power.     This  has  been   strikingly 
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exemplified  in  the  United  States.  The  same  is 
being  seen  in  our  own  country.  To  the  student 
of  Jewish  character  there  is  nothing  strange  in 
this.  They  are  very  capable  and  undiscourag- 
edly  ambitious.  In  this  free  land,  with  an 
equal  chance  for  all,  thi  irit  of  hope  is  born 
within  them.  The  children  show  amazing 
cleverness.  They  make  the  most  of  their  ad- 
vantages ir  our  public  schools.  They  take 
distinguished  places  in  higher  learning  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country.  In  the 
business  world,  whatever  their  methods,  they 
cannot  be  surpassed!  In  the  world  of  finance 
in  every  country,  they  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Much  of  the  world's  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  at  the  present  time. 

Religious  Work  Among  the  Jews 

The  world  ovsr,  this  work  has  been  most 
inadequately  attempted.  By  many,  it  is 
thought  that  missions  to  Israel  are  the  most 
difficult  and  fruitless  of  all  Christian  effort. 
Tngraiued  and  native  to  most  of  the  Eastern 
Jews  is  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  word 
''  Christian."  Not  without  reason  do  they 
identify  the  term  with  some  of  the  nations  at 
whose  hands  they  have  received  their  greatest 
suffering. 

In  this  twentieth  century,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  attitude  of  mind  that  led 
the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  sanction  the 
barbarities  which  the  Jews  had  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  professed  disciples  of  the  gentle  Christ  ; 
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these  are  Le  of  th":     '"T^'""-'.     death- 
flowing  CUD  of  f         '"S^'^d.ents  of  that  over- 
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main  sucrusses  have  Ixati  amonj;  tlu'  so-called 
lower  classes.  It  is  liecoming  a  matter  of  special 
encouragement,  however,  that  in  centres  where 
missions  of  creditable  stivndinj;  exist,  the  number 
of  enquirers  from  amongst  the  well-to-do  and 
educated  classes  increases.  Jewish  missionaries 
do  not  speak  of  results  as  can  missionaries  in 
non-Christian  lands.  It  costs  much  for  a  Jew  to 
publicly  confess  Christ.  Jlany  do,  and  these 
know  unceasing  persecution  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  But  there  ;ire  niany  secret 
believers,  "  for  fear' of  the  Jews." 

By  far  the  best  field  for  Jewish  missionary 
effort  is  found  amongst  the  Jews  on  this  c  an- 
ent.  They  are  far  enough  away  from  the  .-on- 
ditions  of  life  in  which  they  formerly  lived,  to 
assert  freedom  in  their  religious  thinking.  In 
this  new  land  they  are  less  afraid  of  their  re- 
ligious leaders,  iind  are  much  more  open  to 
receive  the  advances  of  the  Christian  missionary. 

What  Our  Own  Church  is  Doing 

The  General  Assembly  of  our  own  church, 
at  its  meeting  in  ryo?,  authorized  a  mission  to 
the  Hebrew  people  of  our  country.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  authorization,  a  mission  to  the 
Jews  was  started  in  Toronto.  As  funds  allow 
and  opportunity  warrants,  work  will  be  started 
at  other  centres  in  Canada.  The  Toronto 
Mission  is  well  organized,  and  is  under  a  com- 
petent staff  of  mis.sionaries.  Indeed,  very  few- 
Jewish  missions  exist  anywhere  that  are  better 
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As  'nformation   it  m-,,,  k 
departments  of  ^oU  mZ    %  ''''''^   "'«'  ""•■ 
Missions,  and  whic-h  find  rj'^'''^.  '"  •^'^^''^h 
■n  our  own  work,  a.  the  SS^- ^'  ^-'-- 

V idS,  SSol^n  R^  "^^--  '" 
's  found.  The  Ni^ht  Sct^ T""  ^"'^  ^"^"«h 
°f  the  English  iantage  °cl,  r  ^  '''"^^'"^ 
Posuion  of  the  Word  oT  God  Pk°'  '^'  ^''- 
on  Saturday  and  S„nH  '    ^"'"'^  Services 

"ath  School^  Boys  Club' cT^T  '•  ^"^  ««b- 
Mothers'  Meetings  F  ee  ^'f''^"'"^  Masses, 
°f    the   scriptures    Sea     nt'""  '"'  ''^'"'^ 

Sr^;;--s,Bn.uiS.s---o^ 

--=-^to-rr-'c---°^ 

Our  Message  to  the  Jews 

that  a//,  the  Hebrew  Lt  on  '      ^'""^ 

eluded.     "  There  is  1  J^  "'"'  "^^er  be  ex- 

and  Greek  ;  for  the  sa-'^""""  ''*"^''"  •'^- 
and  is  rich  unto  [u'VZl  u't  H'  '"^^  °^  ^"- 
'<>;"■)  Without  renen,?""-  '^°™' 
f ''-t,  no  individual  ja:r(Lnn'  /"'"  '" 
be   saved,     fivery   plea   „f  ^        *"'  '''''"  «^er 
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iliiii  ;mil  llu'  ims;ivi'il  iit  I  jiiif  can  lie  ami  rmist 
1k'  iifK<''l  on  licliaM'  of  tlu'  jew. 

H)il  tluTi'  is  niori',  lor  llu'ir  history  is  wrilU'ii 
ill  ailvaiiiiv  I'roplu'ls  ami  holy  I'lrii  of  (lod 
iorclolil  tlu'ir  siilTi'rinj;s  ami  natioii.il  lioiiu'lrss- 
m-ss.  Tlii'y  also  Ull  thai  ihi'ir  lovrnatil  (ioil, 
whose  "  j;il'ts  and  calling  arc  wilhoiil  ri'iirn- 
tamv  "  will  arise  anil  have  nUTi  y  upon  Ziiin. 
Ill"  "  hath  not  lasl  away  I'is  people  which  lie 
foreknew,"  (Ron.  ii  :  2.)  The  special 
promises  ami  privileges  reserveil  for  Israel 
nationally  in  the  wnril  of  (loil  have  not  been 
transferreil  to  the  church.  "  lie  that  scattcr- 
eth  Israel  will  jj-'lher  him  as  a  shepherd  doth 
his  lloek."  (Jer.  ,t  1  :  10.)  lie  "will  hrinj; 
again  the  cai)tivity  of  Ilis  people  Israel  and 
Judah  "  (Jer.  ,}o:j),  and  "  asse  able  the 
outcast',  of  Israel  and  K-'t'i'''"  tojjethcr  the 
dispcrst'd  of  Judah  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth"  (Isa.  11  :  12),  and  cause  them  "to 
return  to  their  own  land  "  (Jer.  ,50  :  ,5). 

The  national  home-coming  of  this  scattered 
people  through  the  strange,  and  for  a  time, 
terrible  processes  t{  God  will  be  followed  by  the 
day  for  which  the  r  ition  waits,  when  a  "  new- 
heart  will  be  given  them,  and  they  will  walk  in 
God's  statutes,  and  keep  His  judgments  and  do 
them"  (E7ek.  it  :  19,  20),  and  "shall  serve 
Him  with  one  consent"  (Zeph.  3:9).  Their 
Deliverer  once  came  to  His  own,  but  they 
received  Him  not.  He  shall  come  once  again 
and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob. 
"  They  shall  look  upon  Me  whom  they  have 
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'"'■'■•■^•'l.  ■'"'!  tIl.T  ,sl,;,|l  „„M,r„  |,„-  ||„„  ■■  ,y     , 
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worl.l,  what  sh.,li  ,h  ^,'>'' '•"<"n<Hin„  „f  th,. 

'if^fn.n>;h;.t;;;/!''';:;'':;'7''^^'''"-'«.''..t 

awaits  them.     "  /„  .i,.,,',,  ,      '"^^'"^rday 

:;;^ispersi,,nan,U,n,.,H.l::;'nr"l:r 

am  ;h^  i^;'f' '"  ^"'^'"'"^  -"  '«•  --"'^; 

•mil  tne  joj-  of  niurnmi'  will  <v.m,.    f        ...       , 

s'>ali  .-eturn  ..n.l  shall  h.        .cT-l,'''     "'r'' 
•"akc  hin,  afnu.l."  '^^''t. ''n'l  nom.  shall 

hnsll'r""'"'  ^"""  '"■  '"^'^^'"^  ^'--t  the  won,. 
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1.  A  marvellous  opportunity  is  given  to  us. 
The  Jewish  population  in  our  eountry  inereaseB 
with  astonishing  rapiility.  Fully  100,000  Jews 
find  their  homes  in  a  few  of  the  eitics  of  our 
eoimtry.  Thiy  have  come  from  the  midst  o{  a 
ilead  eeelesiastieism  into  eontact  with  a  vital 
form  of  Christianity .  Just  as  thousands  of  them 
combine  in  the  national  movement  of  a  return 
to  Palestine,  greater  numbers  of  them  come  from 
European  countries  to  find  their  home  in  this 
Western  lan<l.  No  such  movement  as  the 
Western  mignition  <if  the  Jew  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has  occurred  among  this  ancient 
people  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  Jew  is  more  accessible  now  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  nineteen  centuries.  They 
are  more  open  to  the  advance  of  the  Christian 
missionary  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  S»att 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Tne 
bondage  ot  the  Talmud  is  broken.  Their  national 
journals  complain  that  Jews  give  over  their  re- 
ligion when  they  cross  the  Atlantic.  With  less 
prejudice  they  are  examining  the  claims  of  the 
Christ.  Many  of  them  are  reading  the  New 
Testament.  The  time  to  press  home  their  need 
of  a  Saviour  is  now. 

3.  The  temptation  to  infidelity  meets  the 
Jew  in  this  new  land.  Reformed  Judaism  does 
not  hold  the  Jew  to-day.  They  do  not  surrender 
their  faith  for  Christianity,  but  to  fall  into 
infidelity.  Jewish  immorality,  almost  unheard  of 
in  Eastern  Europe,  finds  lOdging  in  Jewish  cen- 
tres here. 
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4.  Tht.  spirit  of  indpi..nl  anti-Sfmitism 
"l.ta  ns  ,n  our  „r„U-s»c,Uy  Christian  country 
1  he  Jiws  are  not  wtU„mc-  settlers.  Thov  reco^ 
nue  the  -lislike  in  which  they  are  hel.l  To  the 
chureh  LelonKs  the  .luty  of  teaohin,-  and  exem! 
phfymK  the  hfe  of  Christ  Christians  „f  to-.lay 
mu>>l  n,ake  reparation  for  the  sins  of  their 
f"..rs.  We  must  love  ,ere  they  hated 
Shall  we  not  share  with  the  Jew  the  best  we  have 
to  Kive  -the  go.i)el  of  God's  love  ? 

5.  The  Zionistic  movement,  that  aims  at  the 
repossession  of  I'alestine  by  the  Jewish  race 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  Stat.  >  the 
Ian  i  of  their  fathers,  is  awakening  to  a  remark- 
able degree  the  national  consciousness  This 
movement  is  politic-l.  not  religious.  Zionism, 
says  nothing  of  repentance.  It  is  surely  the 
occasion  when    the  church  should  teach  Israel 

Orthnr"*,""'''"'  '°'  *'^"'"-  ""''  '^'°^S^  them. 
Orthodox   Jewry   still    looks   for   the   Messiah. 

From  thousan.is  of  devout  Jewish  homes  there 
ascends  day  by  day  the  prayer  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  Is  it  right  that  the 
church  of  the  true  Messiah  should  listen  unmoved 
o  these  devout  aspirations?  Nothing  short  of 
he  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  can  ever  bring  satis- 
faction to  what  Zangwill  calls  "  the  tear-dimmed 
yeammg  of  the  Jewish  Ghetto  " 

Our'*rh^''','*'"'!''u  '^"  J""  "^^"^  *°  this  work. 
Our  Christian  faith,  and  all  it  means  to  us,  ^ame 
to  us  through  the  Jewish  race.  Through  them 
we  received  the  scriptures.  Through  LC 
centunes,  they  have  witnessed  to  the  truth  of 
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monotheism.  The  prophets  and  the  apostles 
were  Jews.  Above  all,  and  beyond  all,  trans- 
cending in  illimitable  measure  every  other  gift 
we  owe  the  Jewish  nation— is  the  gift  of  our  ever 
blessed  Saviour  Himself.  Bom  of  a  Jewish 
mother,  nursed  in  a  Jewish  home,  He  lived  as  a 
Jew,  nourished  His  spiritual  life  on  the  Jewish 
scriptures  and  appointed  Jews  as  the  first  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  of  the  gospel.  "  Salva- 
tion is  of  the  Jews  "  (John  4  :  22).  This  is  the 
debt  accumulating  through  the  ages,  which  we 
must  now  seek  to ,  discharge  by  an  earnest 
ministry  to  this  chosen  race. 

7.  Jewish  missions  are  fruitful.  In  the  19th 
centi'.ry,  72,000  Jews  accepted  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity—not to  mention  the  132,000  baptised 
into  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 
There  is  one  Protestant  convert  to  every  156 
of  the  present  Jewish  population.  Three  times 
as  many  of  the  Jewish  converts  enter  the  gospel 
ministry  as  of  converts  from  among  the  heathen. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulties  and 
disappointments  in  this  work,  it  can  be  shown 
that  no  mission  field  of  modem  times  has  been 
so  fruitful  as  the  Jewish. 

8.  The  apathy  of  the  church.  It  is  clearly 
apparent  that  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  country 
has  not  carefully  considered  the  cause  of  Jewish 
missions.  Very  few  properly  equipped  missions 
to  Jews  exist  in  this  country.  Trained  workers 
are  very  few.  Facilities  for  the  proper  care  of 
converts  do  not  exist.  The  apathy  of  the  church 
in  n-esence  of  the  fine  opportunity  we  have  in 
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Whatever  the  future  may  unfold,  this  much  at 
he   re'r  K^.'  '^""^   ^-^"P'"-.   that,  through 

■   Isrier'sha^^r'  "'"  "'*  """"^  '°  ^'^'^  --''• 
Israel  shal  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face 

of   the   world   with   fruit"    (Isa.    ,y  6 )     The 

rece,vmg  of  them  by  God  shall  be  L  life  frim 

eveatthe  n''"^  "°^'''     "  "^^  "^^  J-  «-  " 
reveals  the  D.vme  programme,  not  only  in  the 

hrst    century,    but    in    subsequent    ce'ntun^s 
f  the  Jew  ,s  the  centre  of  the  Divine  purposes 

b  e"et  ofTh"':""''r  ""^"^^  *°  "^  '»•-« 

world  ''"  ^'^°'*-     H«  *^  the  key  of  the 

world  s  missionary  campaign      No  oth^r 

s.onar     enterprise  is  so'urg^nt  fs  th    .^^^f" 
iranz    Delitsch    said  — "  For    tt,„      u       u 

evangelize  the  world  withL^\HHtotth: 

i  oken  '"':.  th'""'  r^'"^  '°  «^  -"''  °-  -ng 

helped  the  T      ^^  ^.'.^  ''''  '""^   ""^'^  ^usine, 
neiped  the  Jews."      Esther  n  ■  ,    d„.    ,r._v 
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Chapter  VIII. 
THE  INDIANS  IN  CANADA 

Rev.  W.  W.  McLaren,  B.  A. 
Principal  oj  Indian  Boarding,  School,  Birlle,  Manitoba 

IS  there  a  particular  problem  relating  to  the 
Indian,— apart  fijom  those  dealing  with  other 
peoples  in  Canada  ?  A  large  and  influential 
body  of  opinion  claims  there  is  not,— that  the 
Indian  should  be  enfranchised  and  left  to  make 
his  livelihood  in  open  competition  with  other 
races  and  to  learn  in  the  hard  school  of  exper- 
ience how  to  protect  and  safeguard  his  own. 
They  admit  he  is  handicapped  by  a  savage  nature, 
a  pagan  faith,  a  fatalistic  temperament,  but 
reply,  every  race  has  its  weak  features  to  combat. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  will  fall  in  the  conflict, 
but  ultimately  a  remnant  will  survive  who  will 
be  worthy  of  an  honored  place  in  our  Canadian 
nation. 

Others,  not  so  optimistic,  attack  all  the  special 
care  and  expenditure  given  the  Indian  as  useless 
in  result,  holding  the  Redman  is  an  unchangeable 
savage,  destined  slowly  but  surely  to  disappear 
in  the  way  other  aboriginal  races  have  disap- 
peared. 

Fortunately  for  the  Indian,  and  for  Canada, 
neither  of  these  schools  of  thought  control  the 
policy   of   the   state.     The   majority   of   those 
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there'Jf /""■"'"^  ''"°"^  '""^  ^^'""«"  Relieve 
there  is  a  very  senous  and  difficult  problem  to 

the  time  has  come  for  a  forward  and  concerted 

shol  "\'^°"'''^''^  =°"'«  °f  the  elements  that 
fts'f  tol"  '"*°  '  "^H"'  ''^*  "°"'^  -™--d 

anv  o  th  'TT  ^^""'^'^"  "*'^«"  ^l-"  has 
any  of  the  good  Samaritan  spirit  in  his  soul. 
For  the  purpose  of  greater  clearness  in   treat 

departments  namely,-the  Educational,  the 
Economic,  the  Administrative  and  the  Religious 

Educational  Aspect 

There  is  no  well-defined  policy  of  Indian 
education,  and  there  never  wHl  be  until  those 
wo  know  and  work  among  the  Indians  are  coT 
sulted,-by  a  commission  preferably, -to  give 
a  consensus  of  their  experience  which  will  Jro! 
vide  for  the  particular  needs  of  every  reserve 
which  will  so  divide  the  whole  Indian  popu latTo^ 

tTem'th  :;'^°"  '^'"^^''^^  ^"-^  schLfs  iTntr 
them,  that  harmony  m  policy  and  in  work  mav 

of  work  and  of  financial  responsibility  between 
the  churches  and  the  state  as  will,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  equitable  and  permanent,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  economical  and  efficient 

Each  church,  each  school,  each  official  to  a 
large  extent  follows  a  separate  plan.     The  result 
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IS  lack  of  result  commensurate  with  the  outlay 
in  money  and  in  men  and  women  There  will 
always  be  room  for  just  and  severe  criticism  of 
our  large  expenditure  upon  the  Indian's  educa- 
tion, so  long  as  our  present  policy  of  drift  is 
contmued.  The  time  has  come  to  settle  all 
minor  differences,  in  order  that  the  primary 
question  of  how  to  educate  the  Indian  so  that 
he  may  as  speedily  as  possible  become  a  free 
and  progressive  citizen  of  Canada,  may  be 
answered  satisfactorily. 

Our  present  schools  are  the  result  of  drift 
and  experiment.  The  eariy  treaties  provided 
for  day  schools  upon  the  reserves.  Manv  of  these 
were  a  grand  success,  but  the  majority  were  an 
absolute  failure,  due  to  the  nomadic 'nature  of 
Indian  life  preventing  regular  attendance  to 
the  baneful  moral  and  physical  influence  of 
pagan  and  unsanitary  homes,  to  the  incom- 
petence of  teachers  most  meagrely  paid,  and 
to    the    poor    equipment  provided. 

With  better  results,  missionaries  began  to 
adopt  orphans  and  strays  and  to  take  into  their 
homes,  temporarily,  Indian  children,  so  that 
attendance  might  be  regular  and  the  moral 
influence  of  a  Christian  civilization  might  be 
continuous  and  permanent.  Because  of  its 
success,  church  and  state  began  to  subsidize 
this  work,  and  we  have  our  Boarding  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  of  to-day  as  a  consequence 
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Faniti  in  the  Prewnt  Syitem 

But  time  has  shown  some  radical  faults  in  this 
system. 

Firstly,  it  tended  to  break  up  the  Indian  home, 
aiid  was  altogether  too  pessimistic  in  regard  to 
elevating  the  moral  and  sanitary  cont.itions  of 
that  home.  Children  were  taken  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  to  school,  did  not  visit 
their  friends  for  years,  and,  worse  still,  were 
often  educated  along  lines  by  which  they  could 
never  make  a  livelihood  among  their  own 
people.  Without  any  thought  of  the  peculiar 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  make-up  of 
the  Indian,  and  of  his  tastes  and  tempera- 
ment, he  was  educated  as  though  he  were  a 
white  boy,  going  to  live  among,  and  compete 
with,  white  men.  The  result  was  a  large  mea- 
sure of  failure,  which  disheartened  teacher, 
parent  and  pupil. 

The  impossible,  y£3,  the  wrong  thing,  was 
attempted.  The  Indian  home  ties  must  be  held 
sacred  and  fostered  a'ong  proper  lines  of  paren- 
tal respect  for  the  child's  rights,  and  of  filial 
obedience  to  the  parent  ;  and  the  school,  instead 
of  being  miles  away  from  the  child's  home  should, 
when  possible,  be  upon,  or  close  to,  the  reserva- 
tion, where,  at  most,  the  child  may  be  within 
a  few  hours'  journey  of  his  friends.  The  child  in 
the  school  must  be  the  means  used  ti  uplift  the 
home.  Time  has  shown  how  the  Indian  responds 
to  good  influences,  and  how  their  homes  can 
improve  in  every  respect,  until  a  child  going  to  a 
day  school  can  return  home  each  evening  and 
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find  a  sympathetic  rapoage  to  all  he  acquires 
from  his  instructors. 

Secondly,  it   provided  an  education  only  for 
the  strong  and  for  those  whose  parents  were 
ready  to  surrender  their  children  to  the  resident  ial 
schools.     The    tuberculous,    the    crippled,    the 
'  ^  diseased,  were  all  banned.     If  the  parent  had  a 

conscientious  objection  or  trivial  excuse,  the 
child  got  no  schooling.  This  is  not  right. 
Schools  should  be  so  situated,  so  equipped  and 
so  taught,  that  every  child  can  get  an  education 
and  every  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  par'  -it  be  removed. 

That  may  mean  a  large  expenditure  for  a 
generation,  but  it  will  mean  also  the  removal 
of  the  menace,  to  the  reserves  and  to  white 
settlers  about,  of  children  reared  in  ignorance, 
and  allowed  to  grow  up  with  scrofulous,  optical, 
and  other  dangerous  diseases,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  coming  in  of  the  public  school,  with  an  open 
air  sanitary  annex,  upon  every  reserve, — the 
necessary  basis  for  the  compulsory  education  of 
every  child,— a  public  school  where  children 
of  every  faith  can  attend  without  having  vio- 
lence done  to  their  faith. 

Thirdly,  it  was  too  financially  wasteful. 
Where  day  schools  were  used,  buildings  and 
equipment  were  often  too  cheap  and  too  meagre. 
They  had  nothing  to  stimulate  the  child's  imag- 
ination and  his  pride.  The  salaries  secured 
teachers  of  very  meagre  ability  and  knowledge. 
Unless  the  teachers  happened  to  be  enthusiastic, 
imbued  with  a  philanthropic  spirit  and  endowed 
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with  patience  and  persistence  (and  such  are  hard 
to  get  for  $,^00  to  $450  a  year,  to  reside  alone 
among  an  alien,  pagan  people),  the  work  done  did 
not  justify  even  the  meagre  outlay.  Da\  -chools 
will  never  succeed  until  the  stimdard  of  buildings, 
salaries,  equipment  and  inspection  are  upon 
a  par  with  that  of  the  system  in  vogue  in  the 
white  settlements  about  the  reserves.  The 
teacher  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  suitable 
teachers  -ill  not  be  forthcoming  until  induce- 
ments are  held  out  different  from  tho.se  now 
proffered. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  residential 
schools  were  altogether  too  costly  and  attempted 
toe    much.      The   equipment   used   was    often 
in   itself  an  injury   to   the   child,  accustoming 
him   to   things    he    could    never   provide    for 
himself.     The  limitations  of  the  Indian,  fresh 
from  a  nomadic    life,     were    not    appreciated, 
and    as    a     result,     Indian     pupils    reared  in 
the     seclusion     of     the     school,     trained     for 
some    trade    or    profession,   were    turned   out 
at   eighteen  to   make   their  way  in  life.     The 
result  was  that  the  graduates,  simply  because 
they   were    Indians   in   taste   and    disposition, 
failed  in  holding  their  own  among  the  whites 
and  drifted  back  to  the  reserves,  where  there 
was  no  demand  for  their  labor  unless  they  had 
been  taught  to  farm  or  to  use  simple  tools     They 
were  unfitted,  instead  of  fitted,  for  life  among 
their  own  people. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  residential 
schools  should  be  that  of  teaching  the  Indian 
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child  so  that  he  can  return  to  the  reserve  an.l. 
with  the  slender  means  at  his  disposal,  put  into 

f-nt'lr  n  ?'  '"''  ''"""^      "^^^  «'^'^  should  be 
taught  all  departments  of  simple  hou.ekeepinK 
and  nursing  and  of  certain  outdoor  work,  such 
as  gardening,   the  care  of  fowl,  and  dairying 
The  boys  should  learn  how  to  farm  or  lumber 
with  a  light  equipment,   how  to  use  ordinary 
tools  and  machinery.     All  shoul.l  acquire  a  good 
pubhc  school  education,  a  working  knowledge 
of    hygiene,    sanitation    and    temperance,    and 
should  be  instilled  with  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  that  have  made  us  what  we  are  to- 
day.    This  means,  that  simple  buildings,  with 
he  utensus  of  an   ordinary   home  and    farm 
together  with  the  facilities  of  a  simple  dispensarv^ 
and  of  an  ordinary  public  school,  must  be  pro- 
vided.    The    graduate,    will    then    go    home 
knowing,  that,  with  ordinary  perseverance  and 
labor,  they  can  provide  a  home  and  a  farm  with 
nearly  everything   they  have  been   used   to  at 
school .     Failure  may  then  come  because  of  som. 
lack  in   the   student,   but   not   because    of    the 
manner  of  his  education. 

The  residential  school,  which  has  been  the 
chief  factor  in  uplifting  the  Indian  race,  apart 
from  the  missionary  and  the  Indian  agent  is  but 
a  transient  phase  in  the  history  of  Indian 
education.  When  the  average  Indian  mother 
can  teach  her  daughter  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  make  a  modern  home,  and  the  Indian  father 
can  teach  his  boy  his  own  business,  then  the  only 
school  provided  by  church  or  state  should  be 
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a  fully  equipped  modem  public  school,  located 
upon  the  reserve,  a  school  wholly  or  in  part 
controlled  and  maintained  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves. For  higher  education,  the  Indian  should 
go  where  other  Canadians  go,  and  pay  as  other 
students  pay.  Only  thus  will  he  become  an 
independent  and  progressive  citizen,  worthy  of 
enfranchisement. 

Thus  a  proper  system  of  education  for  the  In- 
dian must  be  associated  with  the  maintenance 
and  elevation  of  his  home,  must  give  every  child 
an  opportunity,  whateve^r  his  creed,  his  charac- 
ter, or  his  physical  or  muntal  condition,  to  grow 
up  strong  in  mind  arid  body,  and  must  give  him 
the  most  efficient  training,  consistent  with  true 
economy,  that  will  fit  him  to  reside  with,  and  to 
make  progress  ir  the  midst  of,  his  own  people, 
until  the  day  shall  come  when  the  Indian  race 
as  a  whole  'v!ll  no  longer  be  the  wards  of  the 
Government,  but  our  free,  independent,  and 
enfranchised  fellow  citizens. 

The  Economic  Phase 

The  economic  problem  is  concerned  with 
how  best  to  get  the  uneducated  Indian  to 
take  up  some  occupation,  such  as  farming 
and  stock-raising,  by  which  he  may  earn 
a  good  livelihood  when  the  days  of  hunting 
and  trapping  are  over,  and  how  to  get  our 
graduates  to  apply  on  the  reserves  what 
they  have  learned  at  the  school.  Many 
of  the  former  class  are  becoming  independent 
fanners  and  artisans,  and  more  and  more  are 
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being  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  loss  ->f  their  old 
occupafons.     The  chief  difficuity  .  to  follow 

daily  supervision  and  discipline  of  the  school 
and  succcssf.  1  and  independent  life  upon  the 
reserves  wl    re  little  restraint  is  exercised 

Where  older  Indians  are  progressive  and  law- 
abiding  he  scholars  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen  might  be  allowed  home,  not  only 
as  now.  to  assist  their  parents,  but  a.so  to  do  the 
most  discouraging,  part  of  farming,  the  breaking 

would  then  be  able  to  start  at  eighteen  with  a 
farm  whic.  has  already  had  a  crop,  and  with 
some  means  to  carry  on  further  operations. 

Where  the  schools  are  dis'ant  from  reserves 
where  the  older  Indians  are  strongly  paga^Td' 
nomaa.e  ,„d  where  close  supervision' of  the 
scholars  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
chn^ft  f*""      ^°""^''"'  y«^"  in  the  Indian 

should  hi  7"  r^'"'^''-  "'^"  '^'  «^^duates 
should  be  placed  m  colonies,  near  to.  but  under 

different  supervision  from,  that  of  their  parents 

or  guardians.     Here  the  graduate  would  enjoy 

all  the  advantages  of  life  among  his  own  people, 

and  yet  be  so  guided  and  restricted  that  he  wil 

succeed   in   becoming   a   self-contained    Indian 

artisan,  and  in  time  a  fit  subject  for  enfranchise- 

ment  as  a  full-fledged  citizen. 

All  graduates  receiving  special  assistance  from 

the  Government  should  be  pledged  to  rive   » 

measure  of  aid  to  those  graduating  after  the 

By  means  of  a  measure  of  cooperation  in  labo 
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as  the  number  of  graduates  increases  reserves 
might  become  independent  of  allgovemment  aid, 
and  would  be  able,  by  their  own  mutuil  assist- 
ance, to  give  each  fresh  graduate  a  good  start  in 
his  life's  work.  Moreover,  by  allying  with  such 
coopr  ration  an  ever-incrcasinf  control  of  the 
g" 'I'mment  of  their  own  reserve  through  a 
(  ncil  and  School  Board,  the  graduates  might 
be  prepared  for  the  time,  when,  as  citizens,  and 
not  as  wards,  they  may  intelligently  and  willingly 
take  their  place  as  ratepayers  in  public  school 
sections  and  in  local  municipalities. 

The  Aspect  of  Administnition 

Under  the  head  of  Administration  comes  the 
question  of  legislation  and  regulations  to  provide 
protection  for  the  Indians  as  the  treaty-wards 
of  our  Oominion  Government,  and  the  question 
of  adequ  ite  official  supervision  for  making  the 
treaties  e  lective  in  leading  the  Indian  up  to  the 
stage  of  free  citizenship.  He  has  to  be  protected 
from  the  vices  and  deceits  of  evil  whites  ,  nd 
from  his  own  limitations  and  weaknesses  .f 
character,  and  has  to  be  taughi  how  to  set  up  a 
home,  a  si  lool  and  a  church  that  will  mould  his 
life  after  the  pattern  of  the  best  known  among 
the  white  settlers  about  his  reserve. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  rapid 
settlement  about  most  reserves,  and  also  bf;ause 
of  the  increased  moral  enlightenment  of  the 
Indian  through  education,  through  the  cl  jrch 
and  through  supervision  by  competent  Govern- 
ment   officials,    the    present   Indian  act,    and 
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regulation,  pertaining  to  it.  should  be  thor- 
ouKhly  rev.sod  by  a  body  of  expc-rt  opinion. 
«'  that  all  ev.1  mfluences  from  white  settlerj 
may  l,e  reduce.l  to  a  minimum,  and  ■  ,.  l-.ws 
governing   the     moral    an.l    religious    ,.fe     of 

bv    il  T  ."""''   •"    '"'"n°"'^«    with     those 
by    which    the    rest    of    Canadians    are    gov- 
emed.       The    time    is    past    for     permitting 
Indian  customs  of  marriage,   divorce,  morals 
gamblmg.  med.cne.  and  the  like  to  continue 
TI«;y  now  know  better,  and  when  permitted  to 
oUow  their  old  rites,  they  not  only  demoralize 
the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  but  are  a  menace 
CO  he  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  increasing 
white  population  about  them.     Anything  which 
IS  immoral  m  its  influence,  which  gravely  affects 
physical   health  or  seriously   reta'rds  pr^l 
even   If  it   be    connected    with     their    pagan 
worship,   sho-ild   be  checked,   and  in   the  end 
prohibited.     The  time  has  come  on  many  r" 

t"^"V'^''M  L'"  '"°"'  ^"'^  '="•"'"'"  legislation, 
there  should  be  one  law  for  Indian  and  for  white 
It  will  never  be  safe  to  enfranchise  treaty 
Indians,  until  they  have  shown  themselves  able 
to  abide  under  such  laws  in  treaty  as  they  will 
afterwards  be  expected  to  uphold  as  citizens 

Further,  an  increasing  measure  of  autonomy 
should  be  granted  progressive  reserves,  accui 
toming  them  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
elector  and  the  tax-payer,  and  to  the  duties  of 
trustees  and  councillors,  so  that  when  enfran- 
chised they  may  become  intelligent  and  honor- 
able Canadian  citizens.i 
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To  give  effect  to  such  a  policy,  there  is  need  of 
taking  the  whole  administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
out  of  the  field  of  political  patronage,  and  of 
making  moral  worth  and  efficiency  the  only 
qualifications  for  appointment  and  promotion 
among  officials  supervising  the  Indians. 

The  Religious  Aspect 

There  has  been  too  much  division  among  the 
churches  in  their  religious  work  among  the 
Indians.  Some  reserves  have  two  or  more 
missions  among  them.  Too  many  have  no 
missionary  at  all.  Both  things  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  Canadian  ,  Protestant  churches.  The 
Mission  Boards  should  formulate  a  policy 
whereby  every  reserve  may  have  a  missionary, 
or  missionaries,  of  but  one  denomination,  and 
the  principles  of  our  common  Christianity  be 
che  chief  things  taught,  so  that  the  poor  Indian 
may  not  think  we  have  four  or  five  religions, 
but  that  we  all  believe  and  teach  the  same 
things,  under  different  names.  A  uniform  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  a  uniform  service  and  the  use  of 
the  same  means  and  methods  of  instruction 
would  remove  misunderstanding,  and  enable 
the  Indian  Christian  to  feel  at  home  upon  any 
reserve,  or  in  any  mission. 

Further,  there  is  need  of  more  cooperation 
among  the  missionaries,  of  more  evangelistic 
and  missionary  effort,  of  the  use  of  up-to-date 
methods  of  Bible  instruction  such  as  the  picture 
rolls,  the  lantern  slides,  illustrated  doctrinal 
charts  and  religious  magazines  in   English  and 
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Indian,  and  of  concerted  effort  all  along  the  line. 
Never  were  the  minds  of  the  Indian  race  more 
open  to  the  truth,  and  now,  while  the  door  is 
open,  the  churches  must  forget  their  differences 
and  umte  their  forces  for  a  general  advance 
A  strong  campaign  carried  out  on  evangelistic 
hnes    followed  by  thorough  Bible  instrSn 
and  the  enlistment  of  the  Christian  Indians  in 
organized  Christian  work  in  Y.  M.  C  A  's   Mi, 
sionary   Societies,    Sabbath   Schools,   and'  such 
Ike    If  pursued  upon  every  reserve  in  Canada 
for  four  or  five  years,  would  mean  the  downfall 
of  pagamsm  and  the  beginning  of  Christian  life 
hberty  and  charity  among  the  Indians 

Let  such  a  united  work  be  undertaken  with  a 
ull  heart,  and  the  constant  outcry  against  the 

hfinr'^f,:'""  "•"  ^°°"  --^  -^--se 

the  Indians  themselves  will  become,  as  a  race 
a  Chnstian  people  bearing  their  share  in 
maintainmg  God's  work  at  home  and  abroad 
The  missionary  methods  of  the  church,  and  the 
evil   example  of   the    white    settlers-not   the 

r"om  thTh"    '°  "^"^  '°'-    '''^    P°-    -turns 
rom  the  heavy  annual  outlay  upon  missionary 
and  educative  work  among  the  Redmen.     Let 
he    churches   and    the     state    sit    in    counci 
ogether  and    formulate  a  broad  and  enlight- 
ened   policy,    and     then     work    unitedly   and 
harmoniously    in    carrying    it    out,     and     ere 
another  generation  passes,  the  Indian  race  will 
have  ceased  to  constitute    a    problem  for  our 
Canadian  people  and  will  have  become  an  honor- 
able   and     progressive     body    in    our    social 
political  and  religious  life. 


Chapter  IX. 
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Rev.  E.  Scott,  D.D. 
Editor,  Presbyterian  Record.  Montreal 

WHAT  is  meant  by  "  Rome  "  in  Canada  ? 
By  Presbyterianism  in  Canada  is 
meant  the  Presbyterian  people  and 
their  teaching  and  work  as  a  church.  "  Rome  " 
in  Canada  means  s6mething  more,  and  it  is  this 
"  something  more  "  that  is  resented  by  Pro- 
testants, and  by  Roman  Catholics  as  well 
when  they  begin  to  think  for  themselves. 

What  is  this  "  something  more  "  ?  It  is 
this,  that  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the 
Presbyterian  people,  banded  together  for  Chris- 
tian work,  asking  no  civil  privileges  or  powers 
of  any  kind,  seeking  no  connection  "with  the  State 
and  no  favors  from  it,  "  Rome  "  is  an  organiza- 
tion above  and  apart  from  the  people,  asserting 
its  supremacy  over  Church  and  State.  The 
pope  as  its  head  claims  that  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  God  on  earth,  that  people  and  nations 
and  governments  should,  therefore,  obey  him  in 
all  things,  temporal  and  spiritual.  His  words 
are  God's  words,  and  are  sent  down  through 
bishops  and  priests  and  given  out  to  the  people, 
who  have^no  part  in  the  matter  except  to 
believe  what  Rome  teaches,  obey  what  Rome 
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commands  and  practise  what   Rome  permits 
even  to  their  eating,  for,  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
Euchanstic    Congress    in    Montreal,    the    pope 
cabled  from  Rome  that   the   Roman  Catholic 
people  present  there  might  eat  meat  every  day 
of  the  Congress  week.     "  Rome  "  as  something 
to  be  guarded  against,  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
people,   for  among  them   are   often   our  good 
friends,        hom    we    esteem    and    love.     The 
"  Rome  '•  to  be  feared  is  a  foreign  power,  out- 
side and  above  the  people,  claiming  the  right  of 
control  over  everything  and  everybody  and  along 
every  Ime  of  life,  and  ever  aiming  to  enforce  that 
control. 

Rome's  claim  is,  that  she  should  have  equal 
nghts  in  Protestant  countries  because  it  is  a 
principle  of  Protestantism,  and  that  she  should 
not  give  equal  rights  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
because  it  is  not  her  own  principle;  and  she 
lives  up  to  both  aspects  of  this  claim.  For 
centuries  she  imprisoned  and  tortured  and 
burned  at  the  stake  those  who  would  no  obey 
what  she  commanded  and  worship  as  she 
directed. 

In  this  respect  she  changes  not  with  time  or 
place.  Until  within  the  past  few  months,  the 
i'rotestants  of  Spain  had  not  liberty  to  build  a 
church  for  worship  or  to  publish  a  notice  of  a 
religious  service,  either  in  the  public  press  or 
m  any  other  public  way;  and  even  then  Rome 
opposed  with  all  her  might  the  granting  of  such 
liberty  by  the  Spanish  government.  Within 
the  past  four  or  five  years  French  Protestants  in 
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Montreal  have  had  their  religious  services 
broken  up  and  the  hall  where  they  were  holding 
them  mobbed  and  wrecked  by  Rome  ;  while 
last  year,  in  different  parts  of  Quebec,  three 
Protestant  colporteurs  were  arrested  for  selling 
Bibles. 

Where  Rome  holds  sway,  neither  Protestants 
nor  Roman  Catholics  can  be  free.  But  a  few 
weeks  ago  five  French  professors  of  drawing  and 
of  physical  culture  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  of  Montreal  were  dismissed  through 
clerical  influence,  because,  at  some  former  time, 
they  had  belonged  'to  the  order  of  Freemasons. 
They  appealed  to  the  Courts  ;  and  it  is  good 
news  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  judge,  a  French 
Roman  Catholic,  decided  that  their  dismissal 
was  illegal. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  "  Rome  in 
Canada  "  may  be  further  defined  as  Rome  in 
French  Canada  ;  for  while  there  are  many 
Roman  Catholics  of  other  nationalities,  the 
French  are  Rome's  stronghold.  By  the  last 
census,  1901,  the  percentage  of  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  different 
provinces  of  Canada  was  as  follows :— Nova 
Scotia,  10  per  cent.  ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  13 
per  cent.  ;  New  Brunswick,  25  per  cent.  ;  Que- 
bec, Go  per  cent.  ;  Ontario,  7  per  cent.  In 
Ontario  the  percentage  has  perhaps  nearly 
doubled  since  that  time,  while  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  in  t'.o  new  pro- 
vinces of  the  West. 
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These  people  are  united  not  only  by  religious 
but  perhaps  even  more  strongly  by  racial,  ties 
—which  Rome  utilizes  to  the  utmost  in  advanc- 
ing her  own  mterests-,  and  they  represent 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
ion. The  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada,  including 
all  nationalities,  were,  by  last  census,  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

A  further  definition  of  "  Rome  in  Canada  " 
IS  that  it  means  Ultramontanism.     In  former 
times    the    people    of    France,    while    Roman 
Catholic  m  religion,  did  not  wish  Rome's  control 
m  civil  matt-.-rs  and  would  not  accept  it.     The 
old   name   of   France    was    Gaul  ;     hence   this 
attitude  was  called  Gallicanism.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  of  Rome  for  obedience  in 
thmgs  civil  as  well  as  religious,  was  called  by  the 
French,     Ultramontanism,      "  ultra-montane  " 
,    meaning    "beyond    the    mountain  "-beyond 
the  Alps,  in  Italy.     The  French,  while  taking 
the  pope  as  their  spiritual  head,  would  not  be 
ruled  from  Italy,  would  not  accept  iiltramon- 
tanism. 

These  two  names,  Gallican  and  Ultramontane 
have  ever  since  represented  these  two  types 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  the 
enemy  of  civil  liberty,  and  is  the  type  which, 
after  long  struggle  with  Gallicanism,  has  won 
the  ascendency  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Canada. 
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How  "Rome"  Came  to  Canada 

The  earliest  immigration  to  Canada  from 
France  was  not  Roman  Catholic.  In  1 599  came 
the  first  little  F'-eneh  Colony,  which  was  largely 
Huguenot,  and  settled  at  Tadousac.  Five 
years  after  that,  De  Monts  brought  out  an 
expedition,  many  of  whom  were  Protestants. 
A  few  years  later,  1621,  the  De  Caens,  devout 
Protestants,  were  for  six  years  rulers  of  tht 
French  colony  in  Quebec,  and  the  immigration 
during  that  time  was  after  their  own  heart. 
Early  French  settlement  in  Canada  was  thus 
definitely  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  the 
Huguenots  in  France  were  looking  hopefully 
forward  to  a  Protestant  New  France. 

But  soon  there  was  a  change.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  came  into  power.  The  viceroyalty 
of  Canada  was  purchased  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  charter  of  the  De  Caens  was  cancelled,  and 
a  new  emigration  company  was  formed  on  the 
following  conditions  : — That  their  emigrants 
to  Canada  should  be  Roman  Catholic,  that  no 
stranger  nor  heretic  should  be  allowed  into  the 
country,  and  that  the  company  should  maintain 
three  priests  in  each  settlement.  The  Jesuits 
thus  put  an  effectual  end  to  Protestant  liberty 
of  worship. 

From  1627,  when  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  thus  began  to  tell  in  New  France, 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  French 
Protestantism  suffered  disability  and  persecu- 
tion, with  the  result  that  it  had  almost  wholly 
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disappeared  when  Canada  passed  to  Britain  in 
'759. 

For  the  century  and  a  half  since  the  conquest 
when  one  would  have  expected  Rome's  power 
to  have  lessened,  it  has  increased.  In  the  early 
history  of  Canada,  under  the  French  regime, 
Gallicanism  prevailed.  The  people  and  govern- 
ment, while  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  were 
jealous  of  priestly  control  in  civil  matters. 
When  Canada  passed  under  British  rule,  Rome 
used  the  racial  sympathies  of  the  French  people 
to  gain  larger  influence  in  civil  affairs. 

Thus  Ultramontanisra  has  steadily  gained, 
and  Rome  to-day  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  has 
its  hand  on  everything.  There  is  little  freedom 
of  the  press.  If  a  French  newspaper  dares  to 
say  anything  that  displeases  the  church,  it  is 
put  under  the  ban,  Roman  Catholics  are  forbid- 
den to  buy  It  or  read  it,  it  dies  for  want  of  sup- 
port, and  there  is  no  redress  at  law  for  loss, 
perhaps  ruin,  thus  brought  upon  the  proprietor! 
This  fact,  that  the  French  newspapers  are  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  church, 
makes  it  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to 
reach  the  French  people  with  anything  of  which 
"  Rome  "  does  not  approve. 

In  the  same  way  Rome  has  a  strong  hold  on 
the  government  by  its  power  in  elections,  using 
the  keys  of  the  unseen  world  to  compel  men  to 
vote  its  will. 

Rome  dictates  the  education  of  the  young 
by  controlling  the  schools.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic School  Committee  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
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is  composed  of  "  the  bishops,  ordinaries  or 
administrators  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
and  apostolic  vicariates  situated  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  provirice."  These  are  members 
ex-officio.  The  Provincial  Government  has  no 
voice  in  their  appointment  nor  any  control  over 
them.  All  it  can  do  is  to  appoint,  as  the  other 
half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Committee,  an 
equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen. 
Thus  the  schools  are  practically  controlled,  not 
by  the  French  Roman  Catholic  people  or  the 
Government,  but  by  Rome. 

Rome  even  assumes  superiority  to  the  civil 
government  in  regaM  to  marriage  laws,  annull- 
ing at  will  marriages  that  are  not  in  accordance 
with  its  own  canon  laws,  and  Roman  Catholic 
judges  have  sustained  this  assumption.  There 
are  few  if  any  countries  in  the  world  where 
Rome  has  so  much  civil  power  to-day  as  in 
French  Canada. 

But  light  and  knowledge  cannot  be  kept  out, 
and  as  it  gets  into  any  country,  the  first  demand 
of  the  people  is  that  they  be  free  to  think  and 
act  for  themselves  in  civil  matters.  Then,  as 
more  light  comes,  men  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves in  religious  matters  also.  They  find  that 
many  of  the  things  they  have  been  taught  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  modem  knowledge,  and  they 
reject  the  control  of  Rome  in  religion  as  well. 

This  spirit  of  inquiry  Rome  calls 
"  modernism,"  and  has  denounced  it  very 
strongly.  Within  a  few  days  of  this  writing  the 
Vatican  has  sought  (but  in  vain)  to  lead  both 
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the  Prussian  an,l  the  Bavarian  governments  to 
compel  the  Roman  Catholic  professors  of  Theol- 
ogy m  those  countries  to  take  oath  against 
modernism  ,  while  still  later  is  the  published 
statement  that  Roman  Catholic  bishops  every, 
where  are  to  be  required  to  take  a  new  oath  of 
a  similar  kind. 

What   follows,    when   light   and   knowledge 

PorL'aV'Th"'''  '"  '''"'•  ^^^"'•"'  ^P'-''"  -d 
Portugal.     These  countries  have  been  for  cen- 

r'ff^r'  ^^'■■""'''hold.     Now  they  are  throw- 
ng  of!  the  yoke,  and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence 
that  at  the  present  time  when  Rome  is  wield- 
mg  such  power  in  Canada,  the  Mayor  of  the 
my  of  Rome  is  voicing,   in   a    way    that    a 
Mayor  m  Montreal  would  not  dare  to  do    the 
gladness  and  the  new  hope  and  promise 'of  a 
iberated  Italy,  an  Italy  of  freedom  and  progress, 
reed  from  the  incubus  of  Rome's  interference 
m  civil  affairs ;  and  that  both  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where   for  centunes   Rome  has   been  absolute 
m  church  and  state,  should  be  throwing  off  her 
authonty,  separating  church  and  state    giving 
religious  hberty  to  all  their  subjects  of  whatevef 
faith,  and  forbidding  the  establishment  of  any 
new  rcigious  orders  of  monks  or  nuns,  and  in 
the  case  of  Portugal  driving  out  as  undesirable 
citizens  some  orders  that  are  already  there 

The  danger  at  such  a  stage  is,  that,  as  men 
turn  from  Rome,  which  is  the  only  type  of  re- 
ligion they  know,  they  will  turn  from  religion 
altogether  and  become  confirmed  atheists  as 
are  so  many  in  old  France.     Hence  the  great 
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necessity  of  giving  them  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
own  language,  that  they  may  learn  from  it  the 
truth.  Our  great  duty  to  the  French  Canadian 
people  is  to  get  that  Word  to  them.  Let  them 
have  it  freely  in  their  own  tongue,  and  Rome 
will  no  longer  be  the  menace  that  she  now  is  to 
Canada,  and  that  she  always  is,  in  proportion 
to  her  power  and  influence,  to  the  liberties  of 
any  country. 


The  Bible  in  French  Canada 

For  the  first  half  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  British  occupation  little  or  nothing 
was  done  to  give  the  Bible  to  French  Canadians. 
Then  an  interest  began  to  awaken  among  the 
English  speaking  Protestants  of  Canada  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  among  the  French  Protestants 
of  Switzerland,  and  after  a  few  scattered  efforts 
in  different  ways,  the  "  French  Canadian  Mis- 
sionary Society,"  undenominational,  was  or- 
ganized in  1839  in  Montreal. 

While  helpful  for  a  time,  this  Society  did  not 
continue  ;  the  separate  denominations  took  up 
the  work,  and  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  An- 
glicans and  Baptists  have  for  many  years  been 
giving  the  Word  of  God  to  their  French  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  special  work  of  our  own  church  along  this 
line,  began  about  forty  years  ago  in  Montreal. 
The  struggle  for  free  speech  at  the  beginning 
was  a  fierce  one.  Roman  Ca  >.  ic  mobs  attack- 
ed old  Cote  St.  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
Father  Chiniquy,  a  converted  priest,  was  preach- 
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ing.  But  the  conflict  cleared  the  air,  and  Rome 
was  made  to  realize  that  there  was  a  limit  to 
patiPnce  w.th  her  intolerance.  Even  yet  her 
spmt  remains  the  same,  with  occasional  out- 
bursts but  the  Roman  Catholic  people  are  chang- 
ing  as  light  and  knowledge  prevail. 

The  work  done  by  our  own  church  in  the 
spread  of  this  light  and  knowledge  may  be 
grouped   under  three  departments,-preachinK 

«t  T"'°'^l  '^°"^-  '^°'P°«^ge.  and  Mission 
Schools^  The  places  and  agencies  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  .— 

Mission  Fields 

Preaching  places  or  stations 1.1 

Ordained  men  at  work    g 

Students  and  catechists  .......,,,'  ' 

Colporteurs ' 

Mission  Schools,  besides   Pointe-aux-  ' 

Trembles 

Pupils  in  these  schools,  about. '1 

Attendance  at  Sabbath  Schools ,06- 

VVith    regard    to    the   above    it    should    be 
noted  that  the  greatest  result  of  this  work  can 
not  be  reckoned  in  figures,  namely,  the  dispelling 
of  prejudice,   the   awakening  of   the   spirit   of 
inquiry,  leading  the  people  to  think  instead  of 
being  blindly  obedient  to  Rome.     This  thinking 
for  themselves  along  every  line  of  life  makes  the 
the    difference    between    freemen    and    slaves 
The  only  way  to  uplift  our  country  is  to  make 
It  a  country  of  freemen,  and  only  the  Truth 
can  make  men  free. 
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vert^oftt""  1""  """  """^  ^  "°'^^  '"  'hat  con- 
verts  often  have  to    leave  home  and  countrv 

U,  escape  opposition   and   persecution   ami     ^ 

cont:;ua,;''lt:d"'yuTv:rT^:"•'^-^■ 

-cts  ror  «ood  on  Canada.  IsTe" ex  f     wX' "; 
retu^  from  t.me  to  time  with  larger  i<leas  o" 

One  chief  department  of  our  work  is  the 
Pomte-uux-Trembles  Mission  Schools,  ten  m  le 
below  Montreal,  on  the  north  shore  of  thrt 
Lawrence.     These    schools   have    a    historv      f 
s.xty-Hve  years,  of  which  the  last      rty    ea,s  i 
Presbyterian.     More  than  ft„  > ears  is 

about  half  of  ^^erRoZnc7,:ZZT7''' 

dispel  Ignorance  and  prejudice  ^ 

When  they  come,  they  are  not  compelled  to 

S  ho"l    ",^    °'    ''^    ^''"«'°-    --vices   oth^ 
^chools  ;   they  are  left  perfectly  free      B,,/  th 

The  yearly  attendance  is  now  about    ,. 
about  half  of  them  from  Roman  Catho     I^  ^ 
the  other  halt  young  French  Protestants    whn 
come  the«  to  be  trained  for  future 'rj^ulness 
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among  their  countrymen.  Many  more  apply 
each  year  but  there  is  not  room  to  receive  them. 
Last  year  forty-seven  of  these  young  people 
joined  the  church  at  the  two  communions 
which  are  held  in  the  College  chapel  during  the 
School  term. 

Rome  tries  to  prevent  her  young  people 
coming  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  but  still  they 
come.  Sometimes,  when  the  priest  finds  it  out, 
the  parents  are  compelled  to  take  a  child  home, 
but  he  is  usually  soon  back  again.  The  value 
of  these  Schools  in  leavening  Quebec  with  light 
and  knowledge  cannot  be  estimated. 


CnAPT..H  A. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  SABBATH 

Rev,  W.  G,  Hanna,  B  A 

^ecn,ary.   Lord's    Day   Alliance    jar    Ontario 

ORGANIZED  conservation  is  the  new  not'e 
oourt.me.  The  conservation  of  health 
ot  hfe,  natural  resources  national  in 
st:tut.ons,  is  enlisting  the  eames  attention  "f 
Canadian  people  as  never  before,  Thlarises 
from  growng  appreciation  of  the  valu  of  the 
assets  .nvolved.  and  the  deepening  convi  t  on 
Of  ^the  ^gravty  of  the  perils  to  whL  the^^ 

ihS^A^-  ^^l  ■"""  important  institutions  in 

an    land  .s  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  Lord" 

imperilled  M°  T  °^  '^'  "°='  ^''"^"Sly 
impenlled.  Hence  the  urgent  need  for  earnesf 
effort  to  preserve  it,  earnest 

The  Sabbath  an  Asset 

valuable  Canadian  assets,  in  view  of  the  ooDor 
tun.t..t  affords  for  ga.n.ng  the  highest\:X 

Of  rist'*  "'°'''  "'  ™-h-needed  weekly  day 
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Modem  medical  science  has  clearly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  a  full  day  of  twenty-four 
hours'  rest  weekly  for  every  toiler.  Without 
this,  he  is  in  danger  of  the  impairment  of  health, 
the  lessening  of  efficiency  and  the  shortening  of 
life. 

As  a  result  of  careful  scientific  investigation, 
Lord's  Day  rest  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Roumania,  Japan,  and  recently  in  China.  These 
laws  have  been  required  for  economic  reasons, 
to  preserve  the  physical  status  of  the  people 
from  deterioration. 

(2)  It  affords  opportunity  for  moral  im- 
provement. 

No  nation  can  be  truly  great  unless  its  people 
value  moral  principles  and  hold  law  in  high 
respect.  The  Christian  Sabbath  affords  the 
opportunity  for  moral  training,  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  study  of  His  Word,  the  great  text 
book  of  morals.  This  is  essential  to  true  charac- 
ter building. 

(3)  It  is  the  fellowship  day. 

The  maintenance  of  family  fellowship  is 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  home.  The 
Christian  Sabbath  preserved,  enables  both 
parents  to  be  at  home,  to  cultivate  the  domestic 
affections,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  family  fel- 
lowship and  direct  the  nurture  of  the  young. 
If  this  opportunity  be  taken  away,  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  home  must  follow. 
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(4)  It  opens  the  gateway  for  social  service 
.  Not  only  the  occasion,  but  the  ideal  tZ 
.mpu.se.  the  directive  agencies  of  serv  cet  Hr 

01  tne  Christian  Sabbath 

nenn^""^''   ''"'"   "'^""'^''*   ^here   flow   to   the 
peop^,  constant  streams  of  blessing  and  benefit 

Ibbatris"'  r""  ■"  '^"'^  ""^"^  t*-^  Christian 
sabbath  is  not  preserved. 

The  Sabbath  in  Peril 

.      11.  But    the   Christian    Sabbath    is   grc-ttlv 
■mperilled  in  Canada  to-day.  ®       ^ 

(1)  By  greed  for  gain. 

The  feverish  haste  of  our  day  to  get   rich 
quickly,  impels  many  t^     i,tain  dividends  seven 
days  in  the  week.     Sr     ■       .ml  .,nH 
greed  for  gain  are  mak  ,  J  ^^-porate 

the  Christian  sIbbaTh        '  ""''^'  '"-"^-P™ 
(2)   By  the  love  of  pleasuring 

the  desire's  'T""'"""  °'  ^''""'^  '''''  '"^'^"-"-^ 
the  desire  for  pleasuring,  especially  of  the  kinds 

which   are   purchasable   by   wealth,    till    it   ha 

become   a   dementia    with    many.     Hence    the 

desire  to  have  the  Lords  Day  given  up  to  spo.t 

and  p  easures-which  deprive  others  of  the  priv 

lege  of  rest  and  worship.  ^ 

(3)   By  unbelief  of  various  kinds 

Unbelief  acts  upon  the  advice  of  the  French 

nhdel  who  said,  "  If  you  would  destroy  Chris 

^anity     begin    with    the    Christian    Sabbath   ' 

To  obliterate  the  day  which  bears  weekly  witness 

to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  aflord    the 
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opportunity  for  worship  and  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  has  ever  been  the  desire  of  un- 
believers. 

'4)  Moral  and  religious  indifference. 

Many,  though  not  openly  unbelievers,  are 
indifferent  to  moral  or  religious  idealt  or  require- 
ments. Seeking  to  be  on  easy  terms  with  the 
world,  they  are  content  with  observing  the 
common  places  of  ordinary  decency,  the  neglect 
of  which  might  render  them  social  outcasts. 
So  they  are  indifferent  to,  or  have  only  a  languid 
interest  in,  the  preservation  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

These  infiuentes,  working  singly  or  together, 
would  obliterate  the  Christian  Sabbath  ere  long, 
if  unopposed. 

Effort  for  Its  Preservation 

III.  Hence  organized  effort  is  being  made 
for  its  preservation. 

For  a  time  different  branches  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Canada,  through  their  supreme  courts, 
|)!  .  'sted  against  the  growing  attacks  upon  the 
>..■  istian  Sabbath,  and  in  some  cases  attempted 
to  prevent,  or  at  least,  to  lessen  them.  But  the 
futility  of  all  these  efforts  showed  thu  necessity 
for  an  organization  of  all  the  forces:  ivailaMe 
for  the  preservation  of  this  institution. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Defensive  Oiganization 

In  1888  there  was  organized  in  Ottawa,  a 
society  entitled,   The   Lord's   Day  Alliance   of 
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?.TTu  ^°ru^"  'P'"*^"  P"'P°'^  °f  «^^i=ting  the 

late  John  Charlton  to  secure  Sunday  legislation. 

At  a  meetmg  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton 

n   1894,   a  motion  was  passed  recommending 

un  tinrA  "  °'  '^'^'^^"'  Observance  Societies 
uniting  Chnsfan  citizens  in  the  defence  of  the 
'^ord  s  Day. 

Early  in  1895  two  conferences  were  held  in 
Toronto,  at  the  second  of  which,  in  March   there 

with  J.  K.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  President  ;  A.  E 
OMeara,  Esq.,  (now  Rev.)  Secretary;  and 
L.  J.  Copp,  E.sq.,  Treasurer. 

During    1897,    an    aggressive    campaign    of 
organization    was    begun,    and    in    1900     Rev 

of  field  Secretary,  and  gave  attention  to  the 
extension  of  the  Alliance  throughout  Ontario 
Uuring  1901,  under  the  auspices  of  The  Lord's 

P  ovmces,    Quebec,    and    the  West,    organizing 
Alliances  m  these   Provinces.     A  year  or  two 

later,  the  Prince  Edward  Island  InLc      ; 
organized. 

In  Hamilton,  June,  ,90.,  The  Lord's  Day 
Aliance  of  Canada  was  organized,  becoming 
a  federation  of  all  the  Provincial  Alliances  of 
the  Dominion,  with  Hon.  G.  W.  Allen,  Honorarv 

Kev.  I  G.  Shearer,  Secretary  ;   and  C.  J.  Copp 
c-sq.,  treasurer. 

Next  year.  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  T.  Albert  Moore 
was  appointed  Secretary  for  Ontario  and  Eastern 
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Associate  Secretary.  Rev.  W.  M.  Rochester 
was  appointed  Western  Associate  Secretary  in 
1906. 

For  some  time,  the  Alliance  sought  to  secure 
suitable  Provincial  laws.  But  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  having  decided 
that  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  not  the 
Provincial,  has  power  to  enact  Sunday  legislation, 
petitions  from  all  classes  in  different  parts  of 
Canada  were  presented  to  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment requesting  the  enactment  of  a  Lord's  Day 
Act  for  Canada.  On  July  13th,  the  act  drafted 
by  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  with  modifications, 
was  passed  as  a  government  measure,  and  went 
into  force  March  ist,  19^17. 

This  is  not  a  religious  law,  but  one  dealing 
simply  with  the  civil  right  of  rest.  It's  aim  is  to 
safeguard  the  enjoyment  of  this  right  for  all  the 
people  of  the  land.  It  lays  restrictions  upon 
unnecessary  labor,  tradmg  and  the  business  of 
pleasuring,  which  would  interfere  with  the  en- 
joyment of  this  right.  At  the  same  time,  it 
grants  permission  to  do  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Its  equitable  charac- 
ter is  clear  from  the  fact,  that,  while  it  contains 
only  seven  restrictive  clauses,  there  are  twenty- 
six  permissive  clauses.  This  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  best  Lord's  Day  law  in  any  nation. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  next  year,  having  appointed  Rev. 
Dr.  Shearer,  Secretary  of  its  newly  organized  De- 
partment of  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  Albert  Moore  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
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Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  Canada,  and  Rev.  W  G 
Hanna,  Secretary  for  Ontario  and  Associate 
Eastern  Secretary.  Rev.  G.  W.  Mingie  was 
appointed  Secretary  for  Quebec  in  1909 

In  August,  19,0,  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  having 
been  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Moral  Reform  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Cana- 
<]a.  Rev.  W.  M.  Rochester  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  Secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance 
of  Canada. 

The  Aim  of  the  Alliance 

The  Alliance  does  not  deal  with  the  sphere 
of  worship,  nor  with  the  religious  observance 
of  the  day.  A  clear  view  of  this  fact  would 
prevent  much  misunderstanding  of  what  it 
stands  for.  Its  aim  is  to  secure  an  equitable 
and  adequate  observance  of  the  Dominion 
Lord  s  Day  Act  and  the  Provincial  laws  still  in 
torce,  so  that  every  person  in  Canada  may  enjoy 
th^  civil  riglil  of  rest  one  full  day  every  week  the 
Lord  s  Day  if  possible.  Beyond  this,  it  does 
not  go. 

Its  Methods 

To  inform  the  public  regarding  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  Lord's  Day  laws,  their  equitable 
character  and  the  beneficial  results  which  follow 
their  observance,  is  regarded  as  of  fundamental 
importance.  A  large  educational  work  is  carried 
0.1  m  all  parts  of  Canada.  For  such  laws  will 
be  supported  only  so  far  as  they  are  rightly 
valued.  ^ 
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The  laws  for  Canada  and  those  for  the  pro- 
vinces have'  been  published  and  distributed 
widely.  Several  pamphcts  dealing  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Rest  D.iy  for  the  people  have 
been  put  into  circulation.  The  Lord's  Day 
Advocate,  a  monthly  Magazine,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  work,  is  published  and  forwarded 
regularly  to  a  large  number  of  subscribers. 
Besides,  public  meetings  are  addressed  by  the 
Secretaries  five  days  a  week  almost  the  year 
round. 

An  extensive  correspondence  is  conducted 
regarding  violations  of  the  law  in  all  parts  of 
Canada.  Special  cases  are  investigated,  inter- 
views are  held  with  parties  concerned,  wherever 
possible,  and  due  consideration  given  to  all 
cases  of  necessity.  Then,  too,  conferences 
are  held  with  friends  of  the  work  and  consulta- 
tion with  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  provinces 
regarding  violations  of  the  law.  Long  distances 
are  frequently  travelled  in  order  to  gain  a 
closer  understanding  of  the  facts  of  a  single 
case. 

The  Alliance  seeks  to  have  violation  of  the 
law  stopped  amicably,  b>  remonstrance  and 
persuasion  rather  than  by  litigation.  Very  few 
cases  are  brought  into  court  by  its  advice,  and 
in  these  instances,  no  prosecution  has  been  in- 
stituted till  two  fair  opportunities  are  given 
to  cease  from  the  violation  of  law.  But  when 
a  violator  ignores  these  opportunities,  and 
continues  to  trample  down  the  safeguards  of 
this  civil  right,  it  is  fair   to   believe,    that    a 
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point  has  been  reached,  when  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  the  law  should  be 
enforced  by  prosecution. 

The  Alliance  acts  upon  the  principle,  "  con- 
ciliation rather  than  coercion",  and  employs 
the  method  of  remonstrance  and  persuasion 
rather  than  prosecution.  This  fair,  reasonable 
method  has  been  approved  in  all  the  provinces 
Alarm  lest  the  method  of  the  Alliance  might  be 
drastic  has  been  allayed,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  officers  of  the  crown  secured  in  a  good  degree 
—which  are  great  advantages. 

Results 

Excellent  results  have  been  realized  already 

The  Lord's  Day  Act  went  into  force  on  the 

hrst  day  of  March,  .907.     But,  for  some  time, 

tne  Attorneys-General  of  some  of  the  Provinces 

refused  consent  to  its  enforcement.     By  con- 

tinumg  Its  work  of  education  and  organization 

the  Alliance  has  been  abk    o  secure,  that  consent 

to  enforcement  has  been  granted  in  every  one 

of  the  nine  Provinces,-not  yet  so  fully  as  could 

be  hoped  for,  but  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  establish 

the    pnnciple    that    every    person    in    Canada 

should  enjoy  a  weekly  day  of  rest.     This  is  a 

great  gain. 

At  that  time  150,000  men  were  toiling  seven 
days  every  week.  Of  this  number,  about 
100,000  have  been  set  free,  and  the  Alliance  is 
seeking  to  secure  that  the  remainder  have  one 
day  of  rest  ivery  week. 
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There  has  been  a  great  improvement  of  the 
situation  in  railroad  construction  and  operation, 
the  running  of  steamboats,  throughout  the 
industrial  sphere,  in  the  working  of  mines,  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  cement,  pulp  and 
paper,  sulphide,  carbide,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  departments  of  lumbering  and  agricul- 
ture. So,  too,  there  has  been  a  decided  lessening 
of  Sunday  trading,  sport  and  amusements. 

\mong  other  improvements  may  be  mentioned 
the  remarkable  changes  brought  about  in  the 
Yukon,  Cobalt  and  other  mining  camps,  the 
closing  of  Post  Offices  in  the  western  Provinces, 
aid  in  securing  a  r"st  day  each  wee'.'  for  the 
policemen  of  To-ni  .  and  in  releasing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  Company,  in  Cape  Breton. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  circulation  of  American  Sunday 
newspapers,  which  had  arisen  to  about  150,000 
every  Sabbath,  has  been  reduced  by  over 
ninety  per  cent.,  through  the  work  of  the  Al- 
liance in  securing  observance  of  the  law.  But 
for  this,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Sunday 
newspapers  wou'd  have  been  published  and 
distributed  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  as  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  Sabbath 
Observance  Society  of  Scotland,  celebrated  its 
diamond  jubilee  in  1907,  by  reorganizing  as  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  Scotland.  In  1908, 
there  was  organized  in  London,  the  Imperial 
Sunday  Alliance  for  the  British  Empire,  and 
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in  1909,  a  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  the  United 
States,  modelled  as  far  as  suitable  to  national 
conditions,  after  the  ,,lan  of  the  Lord's  Day 
Alliance  of  Canada.  Recently,  a  request  has 
come  from  New  Zealand  for  literature  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  organization  of  a  similar  Al- 
liancc. 

The  Work  Still  to  be  Done 

IV.  A  large  and  important  work  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

Before  the  aim  of  the  Alliance  in  securing 
a  day  of  rest  for  all  the  people  of  Canada  is 
realized,  the  work  must  he  continued  and  pushed 
vigorously.  There  are  strong  influences  working 
for  the  repeal  of  our  laws  enacted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Some  desire  to  have  Saturday  kept  as  the 
weekly  -=.  day,  and  by  and  by,  if  a  number  of 
Mohaa..  ,,ms  come  from  the  Orient,  a  similar 
claim  might  be  made  for  Friday. 

Others  wish  to  have  the  Christian  Sabbath 
lowered  to  the  level  of  a  bank  holiday,  and  have 
organized,  after  the  plan  of  an  English  League 
to  accomplish  this  object.  ' 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  about  two- 
hfths  of  the  present  population  of  Canada  is  of  a 
different  race,  language  and  faith  from  the 
others,  with  different  moral  ideals  and  concep- 
tions regarding  the  purpose  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

Then,  too,  a  growing  tide  of  immigration 
IS  pounng  into  Canada.     Multitudes  are  coming 
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from  lands  where  the  Christian  Sabbnth  has 
been  practically  ohliHTiited,  or  was  never  known. 
These  people,  min({linn  with  our  present  popula- 
tion, arc  likely  to  exert  an  influence  upon  their 
morals  and  habits  of  life.  They  will  soon  be- 
come electors  and  have  much  power  in  the 
framing  of  our  laws. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  thai  great  possibilities 
for  weal  or  woe  lie  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Sabbath  for  the  moral  training  of  the  people  in 
right  views  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

If  the  Christian  SabV)ath  is  to  be  preserved 
as  a  rest  day  for  the  people,  the  laws  enacted 
for  that  purpose  in,ust  be  enforced  fairly  and 
reasonably.  But  laws  are  enforced  only  to  the 
extent  that  popular  respect  for  law  and  order 
prevail. 

A  nation  may  have  good  laws  upon  its  statute 
books,  but  if  there  is  a  lack  of  moral  force  behind 
them  requiring  their  enforcement,  they  are 
practically  useless.  Moral  force  is  conditioned 
upon  the  degree  in  which  we  are  trained  in  ihe 
r  oral  principles  of  duty  and  obligation.  The 
(  hristian  Sabbath,  preserved  as  a  day  of  rest, 
affords  the  needful  opportunity  for  this  training. 

If  the  Day  of  Rest  is  not  to  be  wasted  in 
idle  trifling,  there  is  need  for  guiding  the  people 
to  its  proper  observance  as  a  day  of  worship, 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  Christian 
service.  This  is  the  specific  work  of  th*"  church 
in  the  home,  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the 
Sanctuary. 
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In  the  work  of  the  recently  organized  church 
Hoards  of  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  the  obser- 
an«M,r  riK'ht  ..s.-  of  the  Lords  Day  has  a  distinct 

The  sphere  of  the  Lords  Day  Alliance  is 
that  of  IcKal  enactment  and  law  enforcement 
tha^t  ol  the  Department  of  Moral  and  Social 
Kemnn,  reliKious  traininj;  and  worship  The 
latter  organization  does  not  supplant,  but 
supplements  the  former. 

It  is^only  in  the  dcRrec  in  which  the  Christian 
Sabbath  IS  preserved  fr(,m  the  attack  of  material 
mtcrcsts,  by  the  maintenance  of  le^al  safeguards, 
hat  .can  be  nghtly  observed,  and  devoted  to 
the  rehgious  service  of  man.  Unless  it  is  pre- 
served  as  a  Rest  Day,  it  canno,  be  observed 
as  a  ctay  of  worship.     If  ,)„.  ,„,„,„,  ,,,r,.  i^^ 

m  toilmg,  trading,  or  pleasuring,  on  that  dav 
worship  ,s  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other 
hand  If  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  preserved 
and  the  civil  right  of  rest  o„  that  dav  is  secured 
tor  all  llu.  :,eople,  the  church  has  her  golden 
opi'on;:nny  i.o  do  her  appointed  work,  in  using 
It  to  secure  the  highest  good  of  men;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  she  will  not  f.-,il  in  rightiv 
discharging  this  duty. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BIBLE  SOQETY 

Rev.  W.  B.  Cooper,  M.A.,  Toronto 
Secretary,  Canadian  Bible  Society 

An  Honorable  Tradition 

CANADA  has  been  in  cordial  relations  with 
the  Bible  Society  for  very  many  years. 
The  very  first  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures published  by  the  parent  Society  was  for 
the  Mohawk  Indian^  in  Canada.  It  was  in  1804 
that  the  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  London  ; 
and  very  soon  thereafter  the  people  living  in 
eastern  Canada,  hearing  of  its  establishment 
and  its  noble  aims,  were  among  the  first  to  rally 
in  support  of  it.  Within  a  couple  of  years 
Canadian  correspondence  with  the  Committee 
in  London  had  begun.  There  were  contribu- 
tions in  money,  and  Bibles  were  sent  for  sale 
and  for  distribution.  Nova  Scotia  is  the  pro- 
vince that  has  the  honor  of  being  thus  the 
earliest  in  Canada  in  its  approbation.  The 
influence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacGregor,  a  famous 
Presbyterian  of  the  day,  had  stirred  the  sym- 
pathies of  Nova  Scotians.  Pictou  is  able  to 
claim  for  itself  precedence  in  gifts,  while  Truro 
has  the  precedence  in  organizing  a  local  branch 
of  the  Society  to  sustain  the  work  by  regular 
contributions. 
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mtl^lT^  ''°"°'^''"  *'^'^"'°"  ^™"^=t^  Canada 
with  this  Society,  whose  operations  are  carried 
on  m  ,y  every  country  in  the  world        „ 

the  mtervenmg  years,   that  early  interest  has 

auxiliaries  have  sprung  into  existence.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  xgio  there  were  r\i. 
.o^cal^Branches,   grouped  in    i,  Auxiliarie^ In^ 

The   founders   of   the   British   and   Foreign 
Bible  Society  were  very  clear  and  definite  fn 
the^   purpose.     They    banded    themselves    to 
gether  to  give  the  Word  of  God  to  every  nation 
m  the  world,  and  in  the  native  tongue      ^fw.^ 
to  be  the  Bible  alone,  and  nothing  but  the  BiUe 
Anything,  either  in  the  nature  of  commen  arv 
or  interpretation,  or  in  the  shape  of  TeHg  ous 
hterature  was  taken  to  be  outside  their  pu  p  " 
they  would  circulate  the  scriptures  only    ^he' 

fhaTroHcr  '''''-'  ''-''-'  ''=  '^-y^ 

and^::;^;"^:irr^r^'- 

of  the  enterprise,  the  n^ag^itudf  oVth^uX" 
taking  excite  admiration  ;  a  century  ago  " 
must  have  appeared,-aad  did  appear  I  manv 
-both  quixotic  and  impossible  AfZ  T^' 
hundred  years  ago  no  accurateor  approx.tt' 
conception  could  he  formed  of  , ,  ''PP^''""*^ 
nationahties    concemedHet  t';:  TX:1 
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felt  the  range  and  scale  of  labor  to  be  enormous 
-so  gigantic  as  to  appear  in  the  category  of 
things  wild  and  impracticable. 

Sometimes  it  is  supremely  foolish  to  subject 
enterprises  of  Christian  heroism  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  what  is  called  common  sense  or  prudence, 
if  these  virtues  deliberately  overlook  or  despise 
the  very  dynamic  which   may  prove  adequate 
to  the  magnificent  undertaking.     Sceptical  con- 
temporaries, indeed,  discredited  that  which  the 
friends  of    the  Society  accounted  reasons  both 
ample   and   imperative,   namely,   the   duty   to 
distribute  the  Word  of  God  to  all,  and  the  devo- 
tion which  would  sustain  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  gigantic  labor.     For  these  were 
recalling  the  promise  that  a  loving  faith  could 
remove  mountainous  difficulties.     The  impres- 
sive outcome  of  that  foundation  is  that  t.e 
mountains  have  been  removed.     The   Society 
has  given  the  Word  of  God,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  to  more  than  400  nationalities,— 424  was  the 
exact  number  in  1910. 

The  achievement  is  a  noble  monument  of 
the  faith  and  love  of  the  ardent  and  courageous 
men  who  orginated  the  movement  ;  and  as  an 
earnest  of  the  nationalities  yet  to  be  ennched 
with  the  same  transcendent  gift,  it  is  almost 
equally  impressive.  Let  no  one  say,  that  the 
thing  which  is  pronounced  impossible  by  men 
of  common  sense,  is  not  possible  to  men  moved 
to  the  chivalry  of  devotion  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 
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A  Vital  Principle  of  the  Society 

"  Without  note  or  comment,"  such  is  the 

just  as  the  Society  counts  the  publication 
of  rehgious  literature  to  be  a  provin'^e  b  ^ 
US  sphere,  so  is  also,  in  particular,  the  exposhion 

ail  nsk  of  sectanan  or  partisan  feeling  is  avoided 
and     the    interdenominational    spirit    7  the 

thaThV  ""T'"^'"-     ^°  *••«  maintenance  o 
that  balanced  catholicity  of  spirit  is  due  in  large 
measure  its  ever-growing  strength.     The  Z 
ciple  goes  even  further,  it  binds  all  the  Societ^"s" 
agents   to  absolute   fairness   and   impartial   v 

.ntellSri  '"''r'^''°"'  towards'rS 
interests  that  else  might  easily  collide. 

Bihl.     .''  u  ''u"  *^"  ""^««»ded  message,  the 

Many  T::  s^'  '"^"  ^'"^"'^^'^  ""^  innumeraW 
Many  and  st.mng  are  the  stories  told  of  how 
the  Bible,  unaided  by  Christian  teacher  or  dis 
c^le,  has  brought  to  men  the  joy  of  everlasttg 

Some  years  ago  the  missionary  to  the  lews 
.n  Egypt  was  the  Rev.  Wm,  Reichart.  To  hT 
tore  in  Cairo  there  came  one  day  a  party  o 
Jews  from  some  very  remote  parLf  Arlbia 
They  said  they  had  heard  in  their  country  that 
son^ewhere  in  Cairo  there  were  to  be  had  copiL 
of  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  Tn 
their  own  tongue  ;  could  he  direct  themT    h" 

tTi^ru'  "^""^ '''' ''-'  --  -  ^"e 

very  store.     How  many  copies  did  they  wish  f 
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A  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Reichart,  while 
he  was  packing  up  for  them  their  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament.  He  said  nothmg  to 
them.  He  prayed,  and  ^"^ntly  placed  m  the 
package  a  New  Testament,  also  m  the  Hebrew 

*°The  men  bore  off  the  Scriptures,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  treasure  that  they  bore.  Like 
Joseph's  brethren,  they  went  away  richer  than 

they  knew.  , 

Some  two  or  three  years  passed  by.     An- 
othf-  party  of  Jews  came  from  that  part  of  Ara- 
bia > )  Cairo,  beailng  a  letter  from  the  rabbi  to 
the  '  missionary.  '  Grateful    thanks    were    ex- 
pressed for  the  beautiful  volumes  received,  and 
he  expressed  his  astonishment  to  find  among 
the  volumes  another,  also  in  the  sacred  tongue 
but  new  to  him.     He  found  it,  he  said,  full  of  a 
Personage  that  had  never  crossed  the  homon 
of  their  minds  before  ;  but,  ever  smce  they  had 
read  of  Him,  they  had  offered  their  prayers  to 
God  in  the  name  of  Messiah  Jesus. 

It  is  a  moving  picture  to  behold,-these  men, 
far  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  with  no  Chnstian 
near,  threading  their  way,  as  best  they  can 
through  the  perplexing  story,  until  by  and  by 
L  meaning  begins  to  dawn  upon  them,  cap- 
turing their  hearts,  and  they  sink  upon  their 
knees  adoring  Christ  their  Lord. 

The  Power  of  the  Vernacular 

The   mother   tongue  !    No   language   is   so 
weighted  with  meaning  and  memories  for  any 
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man  as  the  language  of  his  birth.  Even  the 
erudite  man,  master  of  other  languages  besides 
his  own,  feels  the  appeal  of  his  mother  tongue  as 
that  of  no  other.  If  there  is  any  book  that  we 
should  read  in  that  medium,  which  is  the  easiest 
and  best  for  the  reader,  it  is  the  Word  of  God 
l-or  in  that  case  a  man,  of  whatever  nationality 
•s  likely  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  message  in 
his  heart.  ^ 

This  rrnsideration  has  governed  the  policy 
of  the  Society  in  all  its  undertakings.  In 
numberless  instances  the  vernacular  had  never 
been  put  in  written  form,  until  it  was  written 
down  for  the  special  purpose  of  having  trans- 
lated into  It  some  portion  of  the  scriptures 
For  instance,  the  six  languages  added  during 
the  year  1909  had  never  been  in  written  form 
until  they  were  written  down  by  the  translators 
tor  their  special  purpose. 

Translation  and  Revision 

Few  people  realize  how  arduous  and  meticul- 
ous IS  the  translator's  work.  To  arrive  at  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  literal  sense  of  a  people's 
vocabulary  ;  to  enter  into  the  atmosphere  and 
the  associations  of  their  words  ;  to  cope  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  lower 
moral  plane  of  the  language,  compared  with  the 
plane  of  Scriptural  language,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  inadequacy  and  poverty  of 
terms  for  spiritual  idcas-thesc  all  in  combina- 
tion make  his  labor  a  very  thicket  of  difficulties 
through  which  he  must  make  his  steadfast  way' 
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The  translator  is  a  pioneer  and  discoverer,  in 
circumstances  that  cannot  but  dismay  him 
unless  he  be  one  of  the  stoutest-hearted  of 
explorers. 

Where  a  people  has  no  word  for      love, 
or  only  a  word  depraved,  consider  the  perplexity 
before  this  vital  thought  of  the  gospel  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  pagan  mind.    Or  the  word 
"  holy,"  for  which  no  equivalent  can  be  found. 
How    shall    the    picture    of    pardon,    "whiter 
than  snow,"  be  disclosed  to  a  nation  that  knows 
nothing  of  snow  ?       What   meaning    can   the 
heathen   mind   attach   to   the   name   of       the 
Holy  Spirit,"  the'"  Comforter,"  so  long  as  the 
most  diligent  search  of  the  translator  can  find  no 
expression  for  "  comfort  "  in  the  native  speech  . 
Not  content  with  bestowing  the  boon  of  a 
first   translation,   the   Society   at   the   earUest 
opportunity  arranges  for  the  work  of  revision. 
Oftentimes  the  version  revised  is  agam  rev'sed, 
in  order  that  every  nation  may  have  the  Word 
of  God  in  as  perfect  a  rendering  as  can  be  given. 
In  1909,  for  instance,  the  Lifu  Old  Testament 
was  revised,  when  40,000  changes  were  made 
in  the  translation.     Work  of  that  kind  is  both 
laborious  and  expensive.    To  revise  the  Hmdu 
Old  Testament  cost  the  Society  $i7.Soo  ;    the 
Malagasy  Bible,  $15,000.     The  simple  lact  is, 
that  neither  toil  nor  money  is  spared.     Indeed, 
both  are  freely  expended,  in  the  joyous  confi- 
dence, that,  where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
known,  men  believe. 
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Many  treasures  are  stored  in  the  Bible  Hou.e 
London  (England);  but  amongst  these  non^ 
have  greater  intrinsic  value  than  the  numerous 
Zf"'w    ''"''"'"  gratitude  for  the  Word  of 

^ble  nT'.  J''f  i"  '^'  ''°'y  °f  °"^  English 
B.ble.  of  the  glad  eagerness  with  which  copies 
ot  the  scnptures  were  purchased,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  many  in  order  that  they 
«.ght  possess  copies  of  their  own.  Among 
many  people  of  our  modem  world  the  same 
touching  story  repeats  itself,  as  they,  too,  have 
had  brought  to  them  the  scriptures  in  their 
mother  tongues. 

»r.  ^^  Kr'u  "^"^"^  "^  '^"^  scriptures,  once  they 
are  published,  placed  among  the  nations^ 
There  are  two  busy  and  efficient  agencies- 
the  Missionaries  and  the  Colporteurs. 

The  Missionaries 

As  soon  as  missionaries  are  in  their  field  of 
labor,  they  are  faced  by  two  necessities,-one, 

snl.r"^l'"''^l!*  '"*°'  """^  ^^^P  °f-  the  native 
speech  .  the  other.  Scriptures  in  that  speech 
for  the  people  to  read  for  themselves  the  message 
the  missionanes  bring.  The  wise  missionary 
IS  as  eager  for  the  one  as  for  the  other 

Now  the  Bible  Society  holds  itself  ready  to 
assist  the  missionaries  of  all  branches  of  the 
Christian  church  with  the  foreign  Scriptures 
they  need  ;  and  practically  at  no  charge  to  the 
missionary  or  his  church.  The  missionaries 
are  the  most  cordial  of  coadjutors  with  the 
Society  in  disseminating  the  scriptures     Very 
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often  the  translations  above  described  have  been 
made  by  the  missionaries.  Sometimes  it  has 
Ten  necessary  for  the  missionary  translator  to 
gvethwhoTe'ofhis  time  to  this  work  ;  and  then 
Te  Bible  Society  has  paid  his  salary  for  that 

'""Se  church  at  lar,  hardly  realizes  how  essen- 
aaltotsuccessofhermissionsi^^^thUg^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  continuous  provision  made  by  the  Society 
Tor  how  incumbent  ^^^^^/^^  t^ 

every  $x,ooo  the  church  -P-'!-"  f^J ^^f ,,, 

-^  cause,  ^^^C^'^;:j;'^T'^\.  to  be 
average   a  burden         g       Y       ,^^^^^^.^^,^^  ^ 

possible  for  its  missionanes. 

The  Colporteur  „    ■  ^ 

tures.     Many  of  them  are  ^e  ^^^  ^^^^ 

maining  on  the  bociety  s  y<x} 
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their  whole  time  to  service  within  the  Mission, 
and  under  the  superintendency  of  the  missionary. 
An  illus'  .ion  of  this  comes  to  hand  as  this 
is  being  written.  The  five  Protestant  missions 
in  Madagascar  recently  made  a  united  re:"iest 
to  the  Committee  in  London  (England)  for 
colporteurs.  The  Committee  have  authi^.ized 
the  employment  of  24  colporteurs,  who  are  now 
selling  the  scriptures  in  the  markets  and  the 
villages  of  that  interesting  island. 

For  the  most  part,  colporteurs  are  path- 
finders for  the  Word  of  God .  They  are  not  mere 
hawkers  of  books,  but  men  who  love  the  Bible, 
and  desire  its  worfd-wide  circulation.  The  story 
of  their  influence,  together  with  the  blessing  of 
God  that  has  followed  their  sales  or  gifts,  makes 
one  of  the  most  stirring  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  church  of  God. 

Over  60  of  these  highly  valued  workers  are 
engaged  in  Canada.  They  are  at  work  all  over 
the  Dominion  ;  and  their  quest  is  the  people, 
whatever  may  be  their  nationality,  to  whom 
they  can  give  the  scriptures  in  their  native 
tongue.  Since  immigrants  began  to  come  in 
numbers,  these  Bible  messengers  have  taken 
possession  of  the  gates  by  which  the  strangers 
enter.  Thus  they  are  founa  at  St.  John,  Hali- 
fax, Quebec,  U<  "treal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Calgary,  Edraonto..  and  Vancouver  ;  as  well 
as  travelling  through  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  railway  construction,  logging,  and  lum- 
bering, fishing  and  canning,  are  going  on. 
Among  the  books  they  carry,  they  have  Diglot 
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(two-tongued-English  and  the  foreign  languaRe 

nve-and-twenty  languages. 

These  Diglots  are  especially  welcomed   by 

letnTr^r  ''"'"'•  '"  '^'''  '^''"'''  -  ^ell  to 
learn  the  language  of  this  country,  as  to  know 
something  of  the  spirit  of  its  greatness.  All  our 
greatness  as  an  Empire  rests  upon  our  reverence 

Z  X"  r'.""  ^""'-  '^°  P"'  'he  same  W  Je 
into  the  hands  of  these  citizens  to  be,  is  the  very 
best  means  of  leading  them  to  the  same  or 
greater,  reverence  for  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  m  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  what  is  m^ant 
when  It  IS  said  of  the  Bible  Society,  that  it  is  a 
great  nation  builder. 

The  Canadian  Bible  Society 

Five  years  ago  all  the  branches  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Canada  were 
united  together  in  one  grand  auxiliary  of  the 
parent  Society.  The  relation  between  the  work 
of  the  Society  at  large  and  the  work  particularly 

parallel.  As  the  Dominion  Government  is  to 
„f/"P'"^'  Government,  so  is  the  Canadian 
Bible  Society  to  the  British  and  Foreign  ;  and 
as  the  Dominion  Parliament  is  to  the  Provincial 
Parliaments,  so  is  the  Canadian  Bible  Society 
to  the  Provincial  Auxiliaries  and  their  branches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Some  conception  of  the  growth  of  the  Canad- 
ian Bible  Society  may  be  obtained  by  compari- 
son of  figures  for  1906  and  1910  : 
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In  1906,  the  circulation  of  Scriptures  was 
84,000  ;  the  revenue  930,000. 

In  1910,  the  circulation  of  Scriptures  was 
148,000  ;  the  revenue  $58,000. 

The  support  extended  by  the  Canadian  Bible 
Society  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  F  oiety 
last  year  was  $10,000. 

The  scriptures  are  reqni.'.i'  ia  Canada  in 
more  than  90  different  lan^^oages  ;  and  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  church  can  draw  upon 
the  Society  for  the  supplies  they  require  for 
missionary  Hbor  at  home,  as  in  foreign  lands. 

ConcIu?ion 

i  or  the  blind,  special  provision  has  been 
nude.  The  scriptures  have  been  prepared  in 
raised  type  in  31  different  languages,  and  are 
sold  at  a  price  much  below  the  cost  of  their 
production.  Indeed,  that  is  true  in  general  of 
the  Society's  publications.  That  every  person 
of  every  nation  may  have  the  Word  of  God  in 
his  mother  tongue,  and  at  a  price  that  will 
not  deter  the  very  poor, — such  has  been  the 
purpose  underlying  Bible  distribution  all  along. 


Chapter  XII. 
THE  WOMEN'S  PORTION 

Mrs.  H.  M.   Kipp. 

Cofr,-,pon<ti„^  Sarvuiry   „/  The    ll',„„,.„',    //„„,, 
Missiomiry  Sociny, 

W  ./„,„  ,;/,„■,/,  ,/„.  ,.:„l,er  a;  mercies.  .„„/ 
the  Go,l  ol  all  comiori  ,•  :,./,<,  comjorlelh  us  in  all 
our  inhulalio.,,  tkal  t,r  may  be  able  ,o  comjor, 
Ihem  which  are  in  a„y  irouble.  by  the  comlorl 
Uhere7vtth  ,ve  ourselves  are comforle.l  of  GoJ." 

EVER  since  the  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Society  was  organized  in  June,  190.5    to 
aid  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Presbytenan  Church  in  Canada,  various  claims 
have    been    presented,     carefully     considered 
and  when  deemed  advisable,  given  moral  and 
hnancial  support.       Thus  we    find    the   work 
with  Its  diversified  interests,  coming  under  the 
following  branches  :-EvangeIicaI,  Educational. 
Medical,  and  Benevolent. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  work  has  been 
chiefly  among  the  foreigners,  especially  the 
Ruthemans  better  known  as  the  Galicians. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
foreigner  at  home  and  abroad,  his  fitness  and 
unfitness  for  Canadian  citizenship  ;  but  quite 
apart  from  controversial  argument  pro  and  con 
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anent  the  foreigner,  we  are  face  to  face  with  this 
fact,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are 
here.  They  have  come  to  start  Ufe  anew,  to 
begin  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  be 
assimilated  into  the  national  religious,  social, 
and  commercial  life  of  Canada. 

Evangelical  Work 

The  Evangelical  branch  of  the  work  includes 
Mission  fields.  Institutional  Church  in  Winnipeg, 
Childerhose  Memorial  Fund,  and  Deaconess 
Work. 

(i)  Any  work  that  relates  to  the  home  life 
touches  the  heart,  and  creates  a  living  interest  in 
that  particular  phase;  hence,  we  find  many 
women  deeply  interested  in  Mission  fields,  be- 
cause their  boys  are  on  the  lonely  prairies  or  in 
mining  towns  in  New  Ontario  and  the  West,  with 
no  other  influence  to  guard  them  from  the  allur- 
ing pitfalls  awaiting  the  new  settlers,  save  God's 
own  messenger,  the  missionary.  They  natur- 
ally want  to  contribute  through  their  Auxiliaries, 
and  frequently  requests  reach  the  Board,  asking 
for  the  privilege  of  supporting  a  Home  mission- 
ary, and  at  present  eleven  Mission  fields  in  New 
Ontario  and  the  West  are  supported  by  the 
W.  H.  M.  S. 

(2)  The  Institutional  Church  in  Winnipeg  is  a 
new  feature  of  the  Church's  activities  in  the 
West.  Perhaps  the  question  will  be  raised, — 
Why  in  Winnipeg  ?  What  about  other  large 
centres,  where  the  foreign  element  exists  ? 
This  question  was  asked  at  a  representative 
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em,  and  they  all  agreed  that  Winnipec  had 
claims  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differing  enti^'v 
rom  other  Western  cities.      It  is  the  gatS 

the  settkrs  and  immigrants  all  gravitate,  and 
from  which   they  all  disperse.     Consequently 

clXTT    .f^S^*"""^'    the    responsibility    of 

remafn  t  W   """''  °'  *^^"^'^"*^   ^''^  only 
remain  in  Winnipeg  until  better  employment 

spe"nd:w""'t'    ''""'"^-     "^^^^^    -'"™ 
pend  two  or  three  y.  irs  in  this  unsettled  state. 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? 

and  the  children  sent  to  school,--this  latte; 
being  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  compulsory  educational  law  i„  Manitoba 
life  'Jf  7°^' '="*'.^^1  Period  of  the  immigrant's 
hfe.  He  IS  observing  the  conditions  and  imitat- 
ing customs,  be  they  good  or  bad.  And  so  in 
order  to  ameliorate  unavoidable  conditions  and 
20"nd  him  and  his  familywith  holyand  whole- 
founded  "^"'^''  **"''  ^"^t'tutional  Church  was 

What  constitutes  an  Institutional  Church  ? 
Regular  church  buildings,  having  facilities  for 
religious  services,  reading  rooms,  class  rooms  for 
kindergarten  classes  and  mothers'  meetings 
gymnasium,  swimming  baths,  etc.,  etc.  The 
repilar  pastor  has  associated  with  him  teachers 
and  deaconesses  conversant  with  this  type  of 
work,  who  use  every  available  means  for  the 
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spiritual,  mental  and  physical  development  of 
the  strangers.  Being  situated  in  the  North  End 
of  Winnipeg,  where  the  foreign  element  predom- 
inates, the  Institutional  Church  affords  to  the 
most  needy  classes  an  exceptional  opportunity. 


GETTING    READY    FOR   THE    .MORNING    START 
R,v    K   Forbes,  B.I)..  inJ  Mn..  Forbe..  ..f  Fort  SaskatchevMin, 
'  ■  ■        Alta..  trekkinn  tn  their  new  lield  in  the 
Peace  Iliver  District 

$7,000  is  the  women's  portion  for  this  work, 
being  one-third  of  the  total  outlay. 

(3)  The  Childerhose  Memorial  Fund  (in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Childerhose,  Miss- 
ionary Superintendent  for  Northern  Ontario)  is 
for  Mission  work  in  Northern  Ontario,  and  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a  "  loan  fund  "  from  which  the 
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Home  Mission  conveners  in  that  wide  district 
may  borrow,  to  enable  them  to  deal  promptly 
with  cases  that  may  unexpectedly  arise.  Some- 
times a  lot  for  a  church  is  needed  in  a  new  town, 
sometimes  a  mission  tent,  perhaps  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  to  help  build  a  manse,  or  a  small 
sum  to  furnish  one.  For  lack  of  funds,  lots  have 
had  to  be  purchased  later  at  double  the  money. 
In  Mr.  Childerhose's  last  letter  to  the  Board,  he 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  we  should  set 
apart  a  fund  for  this  purpose.  Because  of  this, 
and  as  a  memorial  to  him,  the  Board  decided  to 
do  so. 

(4)  As  Deaconess  work  is  a  comparatively  new 
branch,  there  is  not  much  to  relate.  The  char- 
acter of  the  work  needs  no  explanatory  intro- 
duction ;  with  its  numerous  avenues  of  useful 
ness,  there  is  scarcely  an  occasion  when  it 
is  not  a  real  blessing.  In  the  home  of  the  settler 
or  immigrant,  where  the  discouraged  and  tired 
mother  has  become  weary  of  the  struggle,  we 
find  the  deaconess  entering  the  home  like  a 
sunbeam,  speaking  the  cheer>  word,  soothing 
the  fretful  child,  tidying  and  cleaning  up  the 
little,  comfortless  shack,  helping  to  make  the 
children's  clothes,  and  teaching  the  mother  how 
best  to  make  the  most  of  her  little.  Agam  we 
see  her  helping  the  busy  pastor  with  his  congre- 
gational visitation,  looking  up  absentees,  taking 
charge  of  meetings,  etc.,  etc.  Once  more  we  see 
her  working  among  the  outcasts  of  society, 
trying  to  win  back  the  straying  and  reclaim  the 
fallen  ;   and  in  Lhe  crowded  thoroughfares  and 
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railway  depot?  warning  innocent,  unsuspecting 
young  girls  against  the  solicitous  white  slave 
hunter,  who,  alas,  too  often  appears  in  the 
guise  of  extreme  respectability.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  the  sweet-faced  deaconess  in 
her  neat  uniform  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  One 
deaconess  is  working  in  Prince  Rupert,  and 
another  in  the  Peace  River  district. 

Educational  Work 

The  Educational  work  is  just  in  the  making, 
there    being  only  twenty-five  foreign   children 
living  in  three  pf    the  Home  Mission  hospitals 
and    two    Mission    Houses,    attending    school. 
They  are  there  because  their  homes  are  too  far 
from  any  school,  and  they  themselves  are  anxious 
to  learn.     Their  eagerness  for  educational  ad- 
vantages makes  the  undertaking  and  all  it  m- 
vol  ves  a  labor  of  love .     Not  only  are  they  sent  to 
school,    but    given    religious    instruction,    and 
domestic  and  manual  training  which    enables 
them  to  be  very  useful  to  their  benefactors. 
The  influence  of 'the  beautiful  home  life  in  the 
Hospitals  and  Mission  Houses  has  a  wonderful 
vitalizing  power  for  good,  stimulating  the  noblest 
impulses  in  the  child.       This  was  demonstrat- 
ed recentlv,  when  one  of  the  foreign  children, 
a  lad  of  only  eleven,  on  being  asked  what  he 
was  going  to  be  when  he  became  a  man,  promptly 
replied,  "  A  missionary  to  my  people." 

Sabbath  Schools  and  Conquerors'  Clubs  for 
boys,   and  sewing  circles  for  girls,  have  been 
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organized  in  connection  with  the  work,  and 
through  them  many  a  boy  has  been  helped  to  a 
better  hfe,  and  many  a  girl  taught  the  beauty 
and  value  of  a  proficient  womanhood.  It  costs 
the  W.  H.  M.  S,  $so  a  year  for  each  child  in  the 
Hospitals  and  Mission  Houses,  but  there  is  no 
work  more  productive  of  results  to  the  national 
hfe. 

Another  department  of  educational  work 
receiving  W.  H.  M.  S.  support,  is  that  known 
as  the  Gahcian  Class  in  Manitoba  College,  Win- 
nipeg, where  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
young  men  are  fitting  themselves  to  be  teachers 
and  preachers  to  their  own  people.  Through 
the  generosity  of  kindly  donors,  good  second- 
hand clothing  and  suits  are  provided,  thus 
enabhng  the  eager  and  industrious  student  to 
eke  out,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  others,  a 
supenor  education.  $i,ooo  per  year  is  the  Wom- 
en's portion  of  this  work.  The  total  amount 
contributed  for  educational  purposes  in  loio 
was  $2,650. 

Medical  Work 

The  necessity  for,  and  the  value  of.  Medical 
work  as  a  helpful  and  elevating  influence  among 
the  foreigners  and  other  settlers  in  the  isolated 
parts  of  our  Dominion,  became  so  evident  to  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  (which  has  no  fund  for 
this  purpose),  that  the  Women's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  was  called  into  existence  to  develop 
this  phase   of  practical  Christianity,    Hospital 
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work  thus  being  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  W,  H.  M.  S.  ,   .  ,     .- 

Stone  upon  stone  and  brick  upon  bnck  the 
building  up  of  this  work  has  been  so  carefully 
prosecuted,  that  after  seven  years  we  hnd  hve 
Hospitals  and  two  Mission  houses  testifying 
to  the  strength,  loyalty,  devotion  and  sympathy 
of  the  Presbyterian  women  in  Canada. 

The  names,  date  of  erection,  and  location  of 
Hospitals  and  Mission  houses  are  as  follows  ;— 
St  Andrew's  Hospital,  Atlin,  British  Colum- 
bia built  by  the  Atlin  Nurse  Committee  in  1899. 
and  taken  over  by  W.  H.  M.  S.,  in  1903. 

Teulon '  Hospital,  Teulon,  Manitoba,  built 
by  Rev  A.  J.  Hunter,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  in 
,903,  and  taken  over  by  W.  H.  M.  S.,  in  January, 

1904-  r-  1 

Anna  TurnbuU  Hospital,  Wakaw,  Sask., 
built  by  Rev,  Geo,  Arthur,  1906;  W,  H.  M,  S. 
support  beginning  in  May,  .907.  with  Rev.  R, 
G  Scott,  M,  D.,  as  superintendent. 

RoUand  M.  Boswell  Hospital.  VegreviUe, 
Alberta,  built  by  W,  H.  M.  S..  and  opened  m 
October,  1906  ;  superintendent.  Rev.  Geo. 
Arthur,  M.  D. 

Sifton  Mission  House,  Sifton,  Manitoba, 
built  by  Board  of  Church  and  Manse  Building 
Fund  in  1902  ;  W.  H.  M.  S.  support  of  medical 
side  of  the  work,  beginning  in  December.  1906; 
missionary.  Rev.  C.  H.  Munro. 

Ethelbert  Mission  House,  Ethelbert.  Mani- 
toba, erected  under  same  management  as 
Sifton  ;  W.  H.  M.  S.  beginning  support  of  medi- 
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TELECRAPH    CREEK    HOSPITAL,    B.C. 

cal    side  Of  the  work  in  Novenil)cr,  .go?  ■    mis- 
sionary, Rev.  C.  n.  Munro. 

Teleg.-aph  Creek  Ho.spitaI,  Telegraph  Creek 
Bntish  Columbia,  built  by  Government  grant 
and  formally  opened  September  ,5,  ,9,0; 
W.  H.  M.  S.  supporting  two  nurses  ;  superin- 
tendent, Rev.  Fred.  Ingles,  M.  D. 

At  present  twenty  nurses  are  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  work,  all  consecrated,  self-denj- 
uig,  capable  woman,  having  the  true  missionary 
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spirit  and  living  close  to  their  Master's  side. 
As  the  remuneration  is  necessarily  small  (a  fact 
much  regretted),  only  nurses  content  with  His 
smile  of  approval  seek  the  work,  as  any  one  of 
the  staff  -^ould  command  in  private  practice 
four  times  the  salary  she  receives  as  a  missionary 
nurse  on  the  frontier.  Considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced,  however,  in  securing  this  type  of 

nurse. 

The  Hospitals  and  Mission  Houses  minister 
to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people,  no  one  in 
weakness  or  distress  ever  being  turned  away. 
During  the  long  days  and  longer  nights  of  suffer- 
ing, the  patients  are  brought  into  close  touch 
with  the  medical  missionary  and  nurses,  and 
through  their  tender,  loving  care  and  Christian 
example,  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and 
given  a  glimpse  into  a  phase  of  life  hitherto  all 
unknown  to  them.     Pioneering  is  stripped  of  all 
romance,   when,   added   to   physical  infirmity, 
financial  disaster,  loss  of  crops  and  cattle,  and 
other  misfortunes  and  hardships,  life's  greater 
tragedies   appear.     When    sickness   and   death 
enter  the   pioneer's   home   and  lay  aside   the 
bread-winner,  the  case  is  little  short  -f  hopeless, 
the   family  being   practically   derelicts  in   the 
community.     They  are  far  removed  from  char- 
itable institutions,  often  no  one  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  ^tartache,  hunger  and  poverty, 
excepting  a  few  neighbors.     It  is  in  just  such 
cases,  that  the  medical  missionary,  deaconess  or 
nurse  steps  in.  and  fills  up  the  gap  that  lies 
between  despair  and  hope,  by  giving  sympathetic 
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and  practical  assistance.  Suitable  clothing  and 
necessary  comforts  are  given,  perhaps  one  of  the 
children  taken  to  the  Hospital  or  Mission  House 

to  t?".V°  ,°°^'  ^"'^  ">"  '"*""«  f^^i'y  helped 
to  help  themselves.  Every  precaution,  however 
IS  taken  agamst  pauperizing  them.  Hundreds 
of  cases  occur  m  these  outlying  districts,  that 
are  never  heard  of  until  too  late.  It  is  only 
after  long  hazardous  drives  over  bog  and  stump, 
through  forests  and  across  lonely  prairies,  that 
the  missionary  bent  on  charitable  exploration 
discovers  such  cases.  Something  is  being  done, 
but  how  vast  the  undone  ! 

Many  have  been  saved  by  timely  discovery, 
where  through  Ignorance,  superstition,  or   fear 
they  had  delayed  sending  for  medical  assistance' 
and  the  sick  ones  had  been  allowed  to  suffer  day 
after  day.     It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these 
prejudices  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  that 
the  missionary  and  his  helpers  are  gaining  the 
confidence   and   love   of   these   divers   peoples 
some  having  recently  brought  their  sick  eighty 
miles  across  the  prairie  to  the  Mission  Hospital 
Une  day  a  poor  foreign  woman  was  brought 
in  o  the  Hospital  delinous  and  emaciated  from 
cold  and  hunger.     When  the  nurs.  was  feeding 
her,  she  kept  reproaching  horscif  for  eating  so 
much    when  her  children  at  home  had  so  little 
Another  Galician  woman,  when  dying,  beggv,! 
for  dolls  for  her  little  girls,  saying  thi^   would 
be  so  lonely  when  she  was  gone      How  much 
alike   the   mother   heart   is.    fo~igt%   ..^  Native 
bom  ! 
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About  two  years  ago,  when  one  of  our  medical 
missionaries  was  driving  through  a  foreign 
colony,  he  accidently  heard  of  a  little  girl  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  severely  burned  while  playing  around  a 
mosquito  smudge  three  months  before.  On 
entering  the  shack,  he  found  the  child  lying 
huddled  up  in  a  sort  of  a  hammock  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  and  looking  more  like  a  hunted, 
emaciated  animal,  than  a  human  being.  As 
the  bums  were  on  the  side  and  underarm,  it 
caused  her  great  pain  to  have  them  properly 
attended  to,  so  they  were  allowed  to  heal  as  best 
they  could  i^ithout  any  kind  of  medical  atten- 
tion, causing  a  deplorable  condition,  the  arm 
having  grown  to  the  side,  as  far  as  the  elbow. 
Her  removal  to  the  Mission  Hospital  was  sug- 
gested, but  strongly  opposed.  A  charge  of 
criminal  neglect  was  then  laid  against  the  father 
before  a  J.  P.  The  father  was  arrested.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  mother's  consent  was  secured, 
and  the  little  one  tenderly  taken  over  the  prairie 
to  the  Hospital,  where,  after  being  operated  on 
and  given  hygienic  and  scientific  treatment, 
she  is  to-day  a  normal  child,  bright  and  lovable, 
the  Hospital  pet.  The  missionary,  not  wishing 
to  alienate  the  child  from  her  parents,  and  to 
avoid  undesirable  criticism  in  the  colony,  offered 
to  send  her  back  home,  but  she  preferred  the 
Hospital  to  her  home,  and  is  still  there,  acting 
as  interpreter  and  leading  a  happy,  useful  life. 

Tubercular  cases  are  cared  for  in  lenls.  The 
aged,  incurable,  penniless  and  friendless,  have  at 
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various  times  and  for  varied  periods,  receive.! 
hospitality,  shelter,  protection  and  medical 
attention,  and  m  some  cases,  when  life's  day  of 
stnfe  was  ended,  have  been  given  a  decent  burial 
bimilar  work  is  carried  on  among  the  miners  in 
Bnt.sh  Columbia,  the  same  gospel  messaRc 
peak.n^.  through  the  same  deeds  of  kindness  to 
the  lonel, ,  sick,  discouraged  men  of  the  camps. 
Nearly  seven  thousand  patients  were  nursed 
and  treated  in  the  Hospitals  and  Mission  houses 
last  year,  costing  the  W.  H.  M.  S„  Jij,;68. 

Benevolent  Work 

The  Be,^ole,u    work    deals  with    supplies 
of  .J"    fv  V7.^  important  part  in  the  policy 
of  the  W.  H.  M.  S.     Clothing  for  men,  women 
and    children.    Hospital    supplus    and    quilts, 
blankets,  g.fts  for  Christmas  trees,  and  suitable 
useful  outfits  for  needy  missionaries  and  their 
tamihes,  are  sent  in  bales  every  autumn.     Some- 
times the  new  settler  finds  that  his  baggage  has 
gone  astray,  and  is  missing  for  months  ;   some- 
times prairie  fires  leave  him  destitute  of  clothing 
and  bedding  ;    and  in  either  c:.se,  the  mission 
bale  supplies  th.  wherewithal  to  tide  him  over 
Libraries   are   supplied   to   Sunday   S,  hools  in 
needy  districts,  and  magazines,  books,  papers 
and  helpful  literature,  to  mining  and  lumbe; 
camps.     The  total  amount  raised  for  all  purposes 
since  organization  is  $93,800.71. 

These  facts  must  speak  for  themselves. 
Although  the  people  we  are  seeking  to  elevate 
are  foreign  bom,  they  will  be  Canadian  bred 
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The  problem  is  not  how  or  when,  but  where  are 
the  reapers  ? 

The  Women's  Home  Missionary  Society  feel 
honored  and  gratified  at  being  permitted  and 
eniiblcd  to  assist  in  any  way  the  great  work 
facing  the  Christian  church  in  Canada  to-day. 
"  Yet  who.  thus  looking  backward  o'er  hia  years, 
Keels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears. 
If  he  hath  been  permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid  in  some  ennobling  cause 
His  fellowmen." 

"  We  then  that  are  sIronK  ought  to  hear  the 
mfirmUies  of  the  jivak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves."      , 

"  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  Itimseli." 
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